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Which only poets know" 
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X^ IGH heavenly Power ! that fruitful aid confer, 
Jf I "Which ahows the truth, and teaches not to err. 

" Inspire my Muse to paint the classic dome, 
The seat of Science and rare Learning's home ; 
Where deep research and thoughtful labour's gains 
Extend the limits of the mind's domains. 
And him, a son of Alma Mater fair, 
That trained his faculties with fost'ring care j 
Whose birthplace is a quaint and pleasant town, 
Long famed for fealty to old Scotland's crown : 
Graced by a stream, where Solway's swelling tide 
Howb grandly onward in its strength and pride ; 
And green-clad hills, of many a varying hue, 
Which lend enchantment to the distant view. 
Like as the lark ascends, with quiVring wings, 
The airy sphere, still soaring as it sings 
The sweetest airs of heavenly melody, 
While whirling back to lowly earth as free ; 
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So blithe and free the youthful heart will soar, 
And sing as sweet, and singing, soar the more. 
And so he sang and soared, with heart right glad, 
Free as the air — a daring, truthful lad. 

With sparkling zest, and full of pure delight, 
He roamed the scented meads far from home's sight ; 
And bye-paths studded with the hawthorn tree, 
'Mong creeping plants, and wild flowers fair to see ; 
And through the old churchyard, 'mong moss-grown graves, 
Ne'er thinking of the dear dust in those caves : 
Where Scotia's best loved Bard so fitly lies — 
Her pride, her boast, whom ev*ry heart can prize. 
Then with his young companions, day by day, 
Blithely he passed the joyous hours away ; 
Unknown to life's alluring pomp and show, 
That oft beget both cank'ring care and woe. 

Twas thus through Summer, as it came and went, 
Those happy days of youth were lightly spent, 
Till rugged Winter showed his furrowed face, 
When Autumn's days were numbered with their race ; 
In storm and hail and wind and sleet and snow 
And glorious frost that makes the curlers glow 
With ardent zest, throughout their roaring play, 
Of all unmindful but the stones they sway ; 
While skating throngs fly o'er the thick, smooth ice, 
Intent on nought except the pleasure nice. 
The clatt'ring din, the busy hum of tongues, 
Gave action force, and exercised the lungs. 
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He, with his like, too, keenly jogged that way, 
And, lingering, stayed till eve obscured the day. 

Then came the time when Nature first woos Art, 

He went to school, the joy of his young heart ; 

The surest mode to rear the mental fruit, 

" To teach the young idea how to shoot." 

The master — kind and good, a noble soul, 

Earnest and keen to reach the god-like goal — 

Was stocked with knowledge great, still more profound 

In learning rare, and science's firm ground. 

By his good guidance, and his counsel kind, 

He made quick progress in his budding mind ; 

And with his class-mates, who were glad to gain 

His small assistance in their mental pain. 

Then there was one (his name need not be told) 

Between thirteen and fourteen summers old, 

Who acted the buffoon, so calm and cool, 

That he infused bright mirth through all the school. 

Soon as the]play-hour came, he told queer tales — 

Of sailors turned to swine, while reeling sails, 

By frisking mermaids rocking them to sleep : 

Those fabled vigils of the briny deep. 

No guile nor spleen could mar those social hours, 

In mirth and play all exercised their powers. 

Their lessons for the nonce forgotten quite 

Fair Memory recalled with new delight. 

Soonjas 'twas o'er the afternoon resumed 

The tasks unfinished o'er the new presumed. 
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Alack ! the day that ever his fair fame 

Became bedimmed, to his regret and shame. 

'Twas not for any ill, his willing mind 

Could ne'er withhold its aid from suffering kind. 

While aiding such, he surely raised the ire 

Of his best friend, the master, all on fire ; 

And so he put him under lock and chain 

To temper his proud spirit for life's gain ; 

Within a room, where he to heart might lay 

The rashness and the folly of his way. 

Fatigued and weary, discomposed in mind, 

He felt a drowsiness come o'er him kind, 

And stretched his smarting limbs, inclined for rest, 

To sleep not, but to ease his troubled breast. 

Then sweet repose soon closed his weary eyes, 

To ope the mental where the visioned lies. 

Uprose a spectre grim, in awful state, 

Of visage fierce, with looks of raging hate — 

A monstrous form, with tawny, bristling hair, 

Which quiv'ring cleaved the thin and lightsome air ; 

And thick set trunk, and deep resounding chest, 

That heaved and swelled its dreadful sable breast ; 

Blue rows of teeth its gaping mouth disclosed, 

Sharp as the shark's, more horridly disposed ; 

Thick whitish lips, each turned to each like foes, 

That as it breathed in streams the vapour rose, 

Where flaming eyes from out their dusky caves 

Shot livid fires in fiercely hissing waves. 

Appalled, cold, shiv'ring tremors o'er him came, 

And tott'ring knees and rigours shook his frame. 
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Then the dire fiend, its horrid jaws compressed, 
And now in thund'ring tones him thus addressed — 

" Fear not, thou youth, commissioned by the Great, 
I here am sent to show thee views of fate : 
Fate that no human mortal ere could bind 
Unless by cruel wrong or willing mind." 
These words it spoke, and gliding out of sight, 
New scenes appeared like phantoms divinely bright. 
Before his view in haste they glided on, 
And fast succeeding these still others shone. 
When lo ! a dazzling splendour filled the air 
Far as the eye could see, surpassing fair, 
In which appeared a bright angelic band 
All singing sweet, ineffable and grand : 
Transporting to his softened soul and heart 
The stirring charms of their own heavenly art : 
Whose melody the ravished ear obeyed, 
And mind entranced which ev'ry thought displayed ; 
While on a throne that dazzled like a sun, 
All high above, there sat the fairest one, 
Glitt'ring with sparkling rays of lambent light, 
Whose glowing hues shone far beyond his sight. 
He thought to gaze, and gazing to survey, 
But instantly they vanished all away. 

The time soon came that he must leave the school, 
To act, in fact, what he had learned by rule : 
When at his desk, he often, day by day, 
Reclined and pondered on his future way ; 
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While others might have been content to mope : 
Dark was the view, with little else but hope. 
His tastes expressed, to College he must go, 
Which oft reflection did more clearly show : 
The means procured that he from labour saved, 
Such were the funds, with which he well-behaved ; 
Like a good housewife, who best expends her gear 
For sweet home's comfort, and her husband's cheer. 
He, joyous, then a College life began, 
Pursued and finished on the frugal plan. 
Tim'rous he entered, though his look was brave, 
The quaint-like gates, when first he did engrave 
His birth-place, age, and classes he would take : 
'Twas " Arts " — a Faculty without a break. 
Thus education, Heaven's best boon to man, 
Anew its work, through sessions joyous, ran. 
First, in the class where very few excel, 
His mark he made, and made it true and well. 
So graceful, and so free and full of ease, 
And with a native manner apt to please, 
He read his Horace, that he loved so dear, 
In that grand language, with a Roman's ear. 
The poet's power, which, through an artful skill, 
Thrills the kin heart, and captivates the will, 
Intense he felt, with all the fervent glow 
Of strength and pathos in their deepest flow. 
No other author, but great Virgil, could 
Impress him so, or rouse the pensive mood 
That deep reflects, all silent, to prepare 
The sense and reading with the utmost care. 
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He knew the good that such a study brought, 
When most pursued for its enduring thought ; 
And not for words alone, as some might wot. 
While in the Greek — that gorgeous, rolling tongue, 
Whose powers are many, and from many sprung, 
He loved to hear great Homer's epic song 
Bead Attic-like, that moved fair Hellas' throng : 
u Achilles' wrath to Greece, the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered," with each wondrous thing 
That Jove celestial and the gods performed 
For Greek and Trojan, as they fought and stormed. 
Its measured lines, both beautiful and free, 
Hung on his ear, which made him thrill with glee. 
Few felt as he, — he felt a Homer's glow, 
The soul's impassioned and impressioned flow. 

He next applied himself to Logic's lore, 

And liked it better as he knew it more. 

It made the words trip quicker to his tongue, 

Without a thought, still to the thought well strung. 

Then first the quickened mind begins to show, 

In certain method and more inky flow, 

What has been culled from many a trusty book 

That cheers the heart, and brings the bright'ning look 

Hare discipline for ev'ry youthful swain, 

To free himself from rampant error's chain. 

While Metaphysics filled his brooding mind, 

And deepened thought, and made it more defined : 

A study relished for its subtle power 

In weaving webs without material dower. 
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And Mathematics brought him back again 
To youth's bright, sunny days, unknown to pain : 
He liked them well when he was in the mood, 
And rightly saw their worth for special good. 
They soothed strong passion, clipped wild fancy's wings, 
And introduced a host of other things. 
" How charming is divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and crabbed," but graceful, full, and free, 
Glitt'ring with all the glorious ones who wrought 
And grandly fashioned it a world of thought. 
Then he inhaled with rapturous delight 
Their inspiration from the mystic height 
Of heaven and God ; of nature's vast expanse, 
The more he found, the less he found of chance ; 
Till in a dream-like mood he rose sublime 
And saw eternity encircling time. 
While his own English tongue, with ample stores 
Of priceless treasures which the mind adores, 
He too professed, like Greek and Roman lore, 
A want long felt, but happily no more. 
O ! what can dim the glory of each name, 
Those starry gems of never waning fame ! 
No other literature the world has seen 
May rank with hers, of all it shines the queen ; 
A Chaucer, Shakspeare, and a Milton great, 
With fairy Spenser she is wont to mate : 
lacon, and Newton, and her lesser ones, 
at sparkling shine around these glorious suns : 
I realms of thought show forth their bright array, 
:e clust'ring galaxies the heavens display. 
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Then history, of which he felt the need, 

He closely studied with absorbing heed : 

A fit companion, and as much akin 

To kindred studies as the soul within ; 

Though yet withal one want he felt indeed. 

There was no chair to counsel, guide, or lead 

In paths obscure, the passions prone to spurn 

The sober judgment of impartial turn. 

But now such life was drawing to a close, 

And with it all its stirring sweet repose. 

One session more was all that had to run, 

Unlike the rest 'twould bring both mirth and fun. 

An ancient custom, to all students dear, 

Would then recur in his fourth, each third year. 

He had a friend, a bosom friend long dead, 

Where now he rests in mother earth's lone bed. 

O ! deep he loved him, more than tongue could tell, 

Which time but mellowed when death broke love's spell. 

And oft the two discussed with eager zest 

Such topics which on their attention pressed : 

Man's highest welfare and the world's true good, 

And subtler subjects of transcendent brood : 

Those soul-hewn gems in poesy and bright lore, 

Which make books great, and tell of mind's vast store. 

While both their native country loved sincere, 

Its glory and renown each held as dear : 

Proud in their hearts to bear the British name, 

But prouder still of all its deathless fame. 

Concurring thus, each took a diverse path, 

He to Cape Clear, his dear friend to Cape Wrath, 
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That bosom friend had told him ere he died 

What were his thoughts and what he there descried ; 

While he to him as lovingly declared 

His own more bright, for they together shared 

One fellowship in life of grief and joy, 

Or friendship pure unknown to base alloy. 

And oft he thought, perhaps 'twas fancy's whim, 

That dreary journey hastened death to him. 

Three weeks he took to travel o'er the way, 

While longer grew the night, and shorter day. 

Twas winter wild, the storms did rage and wrack, 

To leave grim desolation in their track ; 

And rain in torrents deluged all the ground, 

Sad suff'ring from many a grievous wound. 

Keen was the wind, and hard to breathe the air : 

A dark and with'ring gloom spread ev'rywhere. 

Impassable the wretched roads became, 

And many a weary day remained the same. 

So, to his grief, and sore against his will, 

He had to stay and weather through the ill. 

The shortening day, and dreary lengthening night, 
Were at their height, when awful to his sight 
Appeared a direful form of savage mien : 
All tow'ring like it stood, and thus was seen 
A monster footed like the Polypi : 
Cerberean headed, where one snaky eye 
rid light flashed gleaming to the sky ; 
from a hundred mouths deep thunder rolled, 
srcely sounding, terrible and bold. 
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At ev'ry peal outgushed the inky blood, 

In streaming torrents or a swelling flood ; 

Whence onwards, in its course, it rolled and groaned, 

Far to the dark and lonely sea beyond. 

Aghast, he turned his startled eyes away, 

And then appeared the dawn of new-born day. 

He hailed it with delight : bright hope disclosed 

Deliverance from hardships, self-imposed ; 

And, far away from that most wretched spot, 

No more to suffer miserable in thought. 

The waxing monarch of the lightsome day, 

Returning, peered from out dark clouds of grey : 

Whose bright'ning beams proclaimed the dawn away : 

(The dawn that ushers in the welcome day) 

When he, again, his journey glad began 

Back to bis home — a sad and wiser man. 

Through country wide he coursed, with speeding zest, 

By toVring mountains of the misty west, 

And hamlets, nestling 'niong their lonely glens, 

The homes of fiery Gaels, that love their Bens : 

Old Scotland's pride and valour still they stand, 

Apt to obey, and able in command. 

Still, more and more, the light was length'ning fast, 

As on he went, observing all he passed ; 

Till, nearing where the Grampians grandly showed : 

Whose hoary tops with golden tints then glowed : 

Which thrilled his heart, and brightly brought to mind, 

Through memory, so dear to humankind, 

That long past time, when Roman legions trode 

With conquering march, and hailed the sun — a god : 
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As o'er those giddy heights their lines defiled, 

When once they saw and gazed, in rapture wild, 

On Scotia's excelling scenes sublime, 

With madd'ning joy, far from their own loved clime : 

To leave behind the rapid rolling Tay, 

So like to their dear Tiber in its sway. 

It he soon passed, and its fair city's bounds, 

And its two Inches rounding its wide grounds : 

Took train, was off, and, near the noon of day, 

Beached his sweet home, where he found rest and stay. 

The Spring had gone, and joyous Summer bright, 

Arrayed in glitt'ring robes of golden light, 

Came soft and sweet : which brings the dewy night 

In balmy June — that lovely month of flowers, 

When mortals feel their most delightful hours. 

The sun, bright shining in a cloudless sky, 

Had travelled far, slow waning to the eye. 

'Twas then his own began, serene and fair, 

Away from busy toil and haunts of care, 

He, lightly, down a far-famed stream did glide : 

The waves digressing gurgled on each side. 

At eVry circling stroke the broad blades made. 

TL spray-foam rushed from out beneath their shade. 

Deftly she glided on her watery race, 

Like the proud swan that sails with stately grace. 

Wide varying scenes in quick succession rose, 

Whose first sight seemed soon distant as their close : 

Fringed with dark woods, and sweet sequestered groves, 

Which lightly wooed tlje oft-recurring coves, 
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While mountains, mantled in their motled green 

Of furze and heath and fern were grandly seen ; 

And all expanding to the watchful eye, 

Their summits peered sublimely in the sky : 

Where far above the noblest raised his head 

That looked as if to heaven eternal wed. 

On still she speeds, and speeding, land forsakes, 

Where nestled lone the deep and Alpine lakes. 

The night had come, and o'er the waters blue 

Then brightly rose her Queen of silv'ry hue. 

The placid sea extending far around, 

Gave forth its life in one long murmuring sound. 

Still was the air, the wind had died away ; 

And not a breath bestirred the sails' array ; 

But soon they faded from his dazzled eyes, 

As in a reverie bright oped the skies, 

When scenes appeared, unknown to him before, 

Which fixed his thoughts and made him see the more. 

A strange land, spread of many a brightening hue : 

A land that he had often longed to view. 

And o'er it high, begirt with empyr'an air, 

A fairy form, angelic-like and rare. 

The glitt'ring halo circled round her head, 

Where sunny rays to starry ones were wed. 

All brightly beaming shone her lovely face 

In flashing hues of most enchanting grace. 

Her wings expanding glanced in lustrous light, 

Reflecting far, and dazzling to his sight ; 

And o'er that land, none fairer of this earth, 

A land of freedom and of manly worth, 
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(Whose hero-sire illumes it with his fame, 
His deeds, his virtues, and his glorious name : 
'Tis thee, good Washington, the Muse pourtrays, 
Accept this tribute of her honest praise, 
Thou heart-beloved by freemen and the best 
O'er all the world as in thine own great West.) 
Two peaceful messengers beside her stood, 
Like harbingers of universal good ; 
Suffused in her translucent, sparkling light, 
Who shone as rare, all lovely to the sight. 
Linked in the bonds of amity and love, 
Their hands she joined, and sounding from above, 
Voices in chorus, swelling high and low, 
Melodious sang, that made his heart aglow. 
Then o'er them both her dazzling wings she spread 
A little while ere on their course they sped. 
Far to the west one winged her lightsome flight, 
The other east, and soon was out of sight ; 
While their own lovely queen, with dazzling hue, 
Soared brightly upwards and was lost to view : 
No more were they, those dream-like scenes he saw 
Had vanished all through nature's course of law ; 
Except the ruddy monarch of the day 
Dappling the sky with his refulgent sway. 
He turned and saw, bright o'er the placid sea, 
Fair Erin's land, where he had longed to be : 
Where rose sublimely Caran — Tual peak, 
Whose giant form the eye was apt to seek. 
A. month of happy days, full of joy's store, 
e stayed and rambled ere he left its shore : 
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Through sylvan Kerry, 'mong its charming lakes, 
And dark-eyed damsels, dear for many's sakes : 
Whose simple manners and more artless airs 
Make Ireland's peasantry take light their cares : 
Distinguished for strong vital power and more, 
A race unique that peoples ev'ry shore. 
And then for home, o'er the blue sea again, 
He pleasant sailed with heart and spirits fain 
To books, to study, and familiar cares, 
Lightened by fairy fancy's soothing airs. 

The time rolled by, and Autumn passed away, 
And soon came dreary Winter's gloomy day, 
When stir and din assumed their fleeting reign, 
Occasioned by an office without stain. 
And, through it all, he took an active part, 
With feeling keen, which thrilled his manly heart ; 
Although, by more than one, bright honour lost 
What some had gained at far too great a cost. 
Then, in his class, the last that he would see, 
His best he did, and foremost thought to be. 

Twas Physics which he studied with much gain : 
Nature's great laws, and matter's wondrous train : 
Sun, moon, and planets, all their kindred race, 
That constant course the boundless realms of space ; 
The shining heavens, in their own gorgeous hue 
Of countless stars and galaxies in view : 
Whose revolution round their glowing orbs 
Full many a year of hoary time absorbs : 
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Surpassing far Imagination's flights, 

Which oft reveal celestial delights, 

Till god-like Reason, in its god-like way, 

Dispels the mists, and makes all clear as day. 

Then the young mind has passed its budded stage, 

To form the man, the scholar, or the sage, 

Through ripe experience and in riper age, 

Till crowned he lives in some immortal page. 

And weary feeling from a social night 

Among his class-mates passed with rare delight ; 

When sleep disturbed awoke his slumb'ring mind, 

To rive the bonds that subtly held it blind ; 

He had a dream, a lovely dream, and bright 

Its visions thus appeared, clear as the light : 

A land beloved, where he had passed youth's days, 

Came back again, when, to his raptured gaze, 

The sun shone strong, the air was clear and still, 

And looking west arose a swelling hill, 

While on its crest appeared a stately dome, 

His Alma Mater's new and spacious home. 

A graceful pile, and Gothic in design, 

Yet showing traces of another line, 

Which feudal times, when Barons held high sway, 

Beared far apart in all their grim array. 

And lightly tinged with quaintly ornament, 

Descended from some centuries' descent, 

Which brought to mind Elizabeth's long reign : 

A reign propitious to the world's true gain. 

Two spacious courts in whioh the grass grew green, 

Revealed within a truly striking scene. 
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A great hall there on arch and pillar stood, 

That charmed the eye and thrilled the heart for good, 

Whereon the carver's art and craftsman's skill 

Showed beauty's flowing lines more charming stilL 

Their tow'ring spire looked soaring to the sky, 

While beauteous seen its lesser one rose nigh. 

In full relief the boldly sculptured face 

Stamped with new charms the rare, conspicuous place. 

And winding near a purling stream ran slow 

And swift betimes, through sylvan glades below ; 

Where roving sea-mews from the briny shore 

Winged their swift flight to find food's ample store ; 

And flowery beds and grassy slopes arose, 

And aged trees the haunts of noisy crows, 

Whose rough built nests peered clust'ring here and there, 

The telling signs of instinct's certain care : 

Near which there stood an old quaint house sedate, 

That once had been a mansion of some state ; 

Where to one clung, contrasting with its style, 

Like as the rock suggests the fertile isle ; 

On whose fair front appeared in proper place 

A life-sized statue, robed with martial grace. 

The resting spear of short extending head, 

And figured serpent to its right were wed : 

With helmet crowned, and buckler on left side, 

Long ancient Athens' glory and her pride, 

Faced by the owl, that bird of darkling night, 

So grave, yet active through its glimmering light 

Within were treasures gained from many lands, 

From earth's dark bowels, the deep sea, and its strands ; 
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And triumphs that the thoughtful minds had planned, 
Brought to perfection by the cunning hand. 

But tired at gazing on the virgin long, 

Her view was lost 'mong scenes of brighter throng ; 

For some bird warbled, like some elfin thing, 

Its strong, sweet notes in praise of gladsome Spring. 

The distant landscape stretched beneath the sky, 

In varying hues bewitched the longing eye. 

High undulating hills all brightly veiled 

By fleecy clouds that o'er them lightly sailed, 

And chastely clad in Nature's robes of green, 

Which shed a wild enchantment o'er the scene. 

He lingVing looked, then turned his eyes away ; 
And lo ! bright in the east, as that fair day, 
The hoary walls of Alma Mater rose : 
All patriarchal-like their looks disclose 
A chequered past, far in the grave of time, 
Of holy acts and deeds that were sublime. 
High peered the old and weather-beaten tower, 
Whose bell for long had clanged each fleeting hour. 
Its quaint front court, which he as joyous trode 
As his Spring-walks on many a rural road, 
Stood boldly out, and its twin brutes were seen, 
Whose antique forms were chiselled smooth and clean. 
They, guardant fixed, adorned the massive stair, 
One on each side, which seemed to be their care, 
That led up to the old oak-lined Fore-Hall, 
Where knowing heads, and wise ones, gathered alL 
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The inner court, more spacious still, and square, 
Threw out hoar shadows through the sunny air : 
Graced with the bust of one of worthy mind, 
A friend in need, the patron good and kind. 
'Twas dear to him, for there his class-rooms found 
Their quiet home upon its classic ground. 
Then Fancy, with Imagination's power, 
Recalled past scenes of many a happy hour : 
Which Mem'ry brightly marshalled in array, 
In her mysterious and excelling way. 
He saw himself within that sacred place, 
Where dwelt the offspring of Parnassian race : 
Those mental gods that give niankind their light, 
True knowledge, virtue, and eternal right. 
Oft, in his pride, he sat and pondered there, 
To work as hard, when it was his chief care ; 
Then all was calm, as life and thought display 
While well directed by right reason's sway. 
Yet something wanting oft disturbed his mind : 
For why were absent those of gentler kind ? 
'Twas then he felt the workings of his soul, 
Hope, lightning up, beamed like the starry pole. 
And visioned scenes of heavenlike hue appeared, 
To pass away, which makes them more endeared, 
By Fancy's spell, and Spirit's moving power, 
Man's far excelling and immortal dower. 
His dazzled eyes beheld a beauteous one, 
Fair as the morn that woos the waxing sun. 
A wreath of stars her peerless brow light crowned, 
Which sparkling shone o'er all the visioned ground ; 
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While deftly dressed, with rarest grace she wore 
A shining garment that illumed her more. 
And thus she spoke, in accents sweet and clear, 
His Alma Mater that he loved so dear : 
" Fear not, fair daughters, time is on your side, 
That day will dawn when you shall be my pride ; 
To mingle with my sons as freely there, 
And all my bounties equally to share. 
Above four hundred years have passed away 
Since first was registered my natal day ; 
Still young am I, those years but show that stage 
When ripeness blooms to mellow, like the sage. 
On yet I'll live, while you good matrons bear 
My children dear, and rear them with heaven's care ; 
My ever widening blessings to bestow 
Of learning, science, and the fruits they show. 
And when thou leav'st my shelt'ring roof behind, 
Still pure preserve thy conscience and thy mind, 
By good example and a cultured grace, 
Which proves one worthy of a worthy place 
In life's wide field, and on the world's great stage : 
Its part well acted all life's griefs assuage. 
And since thou must, like evVy human kind, 
Die to go hence, thou surely peace shalt find." 
She vanished then in her ethereal light, 
And left him musing on her words so dight 
Though low in ceiling, narrow, close, and small, 
With but two windows in each gable wall : 
1 of which revealed a gardened plot 
i the chiefs house, and the hallowed spot, 
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Where stood a church, an honour to her name— 

The old " Blackf riars " of long enduring fame. 

The other still of more familiar mien 

Looked down upon the oft-frequented scene ; 

He called it yet the outer porch of heaven, 

If such was wrong, he hoped to be forgiven. 

Next, the Museum sightly caught his eye, 

Whose lofty dome shone proudly to the sky ; 

Its classic pillars chaste in form and hue, 

And noble front, which charmed each traveller's view, 

Who came from far and near to see within 

Its costly contents and his wondrous kin ; 

While stretching far and free was brightly seen 

A gently swelling, lightly wooded green ; 

Where tall spruce trees and firs that stately grew 

Dark, o'er a dell their waving shadows threw. 

Still distant more there stood the home of time 

In hoary grandeur that appeared sublime. 

And as a fair star in the dim blue sky 

Bnght shines from afar and yet appears nigh ; 

Or like to the vista, 'tween stately trees, 

Through which the beholder distantly sees 

The clear rays of heaven in fulness without, 

That quickly dispel the promptings of doubt ; 

Or as a strong beacon that watchmen keep, 

Beared high on lone rock of the briny deep, 

Where wild roaring waves their fury display 

In grim, dark night till the wane of the grey ; 

When the mariner's fearless heart and eye 

Are cheered by its lightning flash through the sky ; 
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So it flashes the light of ages gone 

Like a great halo to brighten our own. 

Not far away a lowly grave was seen, 

O'er which the daisy and the grass grew green, 

Of one he loved for her pure soul and mind, 

A sweet and lovely flower of human kind. 

Sharp was the pang when death bade them to part ; 

And many a day he felt its poignant smart : 

That virgin young, of guileless ways in life, 

Yet destined ne'er to be the pattern wife. 

Her image, deep imprinted on his heart, 

More brightly shone than all the gloss of Art. 

No stone was there to mark her humble fame, 

Gaunt Poverty forbade to carve her name : 

Whose spirit pure had found a home in heaven 

Among God's saints, immortal and forgiven. 

Oh ! so she died believing in his love, 

Her latest thought fixed on the realms above. 

And near a rocky hill seemed to them wed, 

Where lay, in peaceful rest, the silent dead ; 

Whose monuments, of various size and form, 

Preserved their names, and braved the wintry storm : 

Memorials, that surely must decay, 

Exposed to powers that moulder them away. 

Still one proclaimed the tomb of him he knew 

In life for long, a manly spirit too ; 

When, at his side, he worked for joyous hours, 

And learned to know his virtues and his powers ; 

Whom death removed, ere he had passed life's bloom, 

To leave behind no equal in his room. 
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A hallowed calmness, sweet to pensive mind, 

Supremely reigned, and feeling more refined. 

He waked, and May — the leafy month of May — 

Greeted his eyes, its new-born virgin day. 

Then, from his Alma Mater he was free, 

No more to see her, or beside her be ; 

For far away he died beyond the sea. 

Away, away, for ever far away — 

The strange land's dust now mingles with his clay ; 

Though reason and the still small voice proclaim, 

It still exists that quickened once his frame ; 

But how and why, all impotent, they share 

The gnawing doubt that broods o'er dark despair ; 

Till Faith, triumphant, with sustaining wings, 

Wafts them afar to her primeval springs ; 

Where wells the truth, and sports its crystal spray, 

The joy of life that never sees decay. 

Though short his life, still bright was its career, 

Suffused with goodness, and bereft of fear. 
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ETERNAL Spirit ! Lord of all ! 
Bless us with Thy love and grace, 
Assembled in this noble hall, 
Mortals of immortal race. 
And all thy children eVrywhere, 

Make their hearts incline to thee, 
Since they Thy good as surely share, 
Erring creatures as are we. 

Praise ye one loving Father all, 
Him that rules in earth and heaven, 
May His light to us be given, 

With contrite hearts upon Him call. 

This fitting temple in Thy name 

Is opened with true loving hearts, 
By those who have gained honoured fame 

Through their own excelling parts. 
Let them go on with heart and will, 

Truly teaching ardent youth 
Science and learning, and mind's skill, 

Beacons of Thy light and truth. 

This day and henceforth let Thy light 
Brightly shine where'er it falls ; 
Spreading far beyond the walls 

Of Alma Mater, our delight. 
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O ! let her flourish more and more, 

Worthy ev'ry " Cives " be, 
As those have been in times before, 

Of the faith, truth, liberty. 
Knowledge and virtue all through life 

Too may all her sons possess ; 
To use against all darkness' strife, 

Making it grow less and less. 

Eternal Spirit ! Lord of all ! 
Bless us with Thy love and grace, 
Mortals of immortal race, 

Assembled in this noble hall. 







$ab£ liefwrgUla's $amtnt. 

SWEET-HEAET is a bonnie place ! 
A bonnie place to me ! 
Amang the hills, an* broomy knowes, 
It woos the siller 'sea. 



The sea, the sea, the gurly sea, 
Whare Solwa/s stormy frith, 

Wi* roarin' tides, sae swiftly glides, 
And wales the lovely Nith. 

That sylvan stream that winding runs 

By hil^an^carse an' glen, 
The harne^o' mony a gallant lad, 

As ever ane could ken. 
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There Criffel rises to the sky, 
An' through the winsome air, 

His head is crowned wi' gowden light, 
A king aboon compare. 

Ill big an Abbey on its plain, 

For him I luve sae dear ; 
An' wi' my ashes deck it fain, 

An 5 his leal heart I wear. 

Near whar* the wimpling burnie jimps 
Through bosky dell an* lea : 

By shady nooks an' crannies rough, 
A-brattling to the sea. 

For mony a weary day I've borne 

It far alang wi' me ; 
But now I feel I'm auld and frail, 

An', like my luve, maun dee. 

Ah ! while he lived T kenned nae wae, 

But joy a 9 the lang day : 
His heart was mine, an' mine was his, 

An' happy hearts were they. 

O ! Sweet-Heart is a bonnie place, 

A bonnie place to me ! 
Amang the hills, an' broomy knowes, 

It woos the siller sea. 
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I LOVE the Border-land— I do, 
Where chivalry and poesy grew ; 
And love rolls on, in joyous flow, 
Among its uplands, and its low. 

The Border-land bewitches me ; 
It makes my heart to swell with glee ; 
Brings back again the thrill of youth, 
And days of simpleness and truth. 

When freely, then, I used to roam, 
And never felt afar from home, 
Among its hills and bosky dells ; 
Their purling rills and heather-bells : 

And fairy haunts of storied fame, 
Where ev'rything calls back a name, 
All hallowed o'er with hoary age : 
Enchanting life at ev'ry stage. 

To me these haunts are now no more, 
Still Mem'ry fondly pores them o'er ; 
While Fancy makes them clear and bright 
Those youthful scenes of pure delight. 

Where'er, how far or long we roam, 
We travel but to travel home : 
Away from it the heart feels lone, 
Until it greets again its own. 
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8toman, let &tr bt i&e §tfril. 

C77T0MAN, let her be the devil 1 
\\M She's better than her better half ; 

She makes the man, unmakes the calf, 
And gives him tether to a swiveL 

Bound, round he goes by magic myst'ry, 
Impelled by her in ev'ry thought ; 
And though he finds what he has sought, 

Yet he's ignorant of her witch'ry* 

Bound by her spells, she is his bevel, 
Charming, blooming, gay and fair, 
Rich and rare, and everywhere 

She cuts out nicely his true level. 

He tries how often he can baffle 

Her suasive speech, and winning glamours. 

The effort is made up of stammers, 
And ends in putting on her snaffle. 

When once 'tis on, he seldom wavers, 

But dallies in a lap of daisies. 

She makes his life so twined in mazes, 
He bids adieu to all his havers. 

All's good, all's well, and better never, 
While virtuous woman is his master ; 
Beloved and true she is a pastor, 

Noble, faithful, wondrous clever. 
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£efrero'* faiths. 

TTTHE Severn's banks to me are dear, 
1 Tis holy ground I trode on there 
With good Eliza's image fair ; 
Yet, now there trickles down a tear 
For her I lost, and loved sincere. 

Twas on those banks, where oft we strayed, 
Bright hopes came flutt'ring far before, 
To see the future chequered o'er, 

In smiling happiness arrayed : 

Alas, it vanished in the glade ! 

She was a flower that quickly bloomed, 
Ah ! soon to wither and to fade : 
Long since she has been lowly laid, 

And with her kindred clay entombed : 
Best, let her rest, peace to her shade ! 



Jamie frt's twC toufe. 

CT7TEEP nae inair, my lassie dear 1 
W\ Though Autumn's gane and a' is sere, 
Your Jamie he's cam' back the same, 
To leave nae mair his ain sweet hame. 
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He's been awa' for winters twa, 
In foreign lands far, far awa', 
Whare negroes slave amang the cane, 
And a* for white men's sordid gain. 

We're brithers a', ane flesh, ane blood, 
An' a' sprung frae ae common bud : 
The slave's our brither, we maun mind, 
Then why do brithers brithers bind ? 

My lassie, fear ye I'll na speak 
The truth up till your very cheek ? 
It is a brither's unkind heart 
That maks his brither man to smart. 

We'll pass our days in Britain free, 
An' aye contented we will be ; 
Whare freedom is, loud shout the crowd, 
To ilka ane it's mair than gowd. 
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%\i Inbtans' Camp. 

TT7HERE is a world that grandly shows 
X The genial heat and glacial snows, 
Where the Pacific Ocean flows, 
And broad Atlantic foaming wild ; 
Old Neptune's disobedient child. 

There mountains of gigantic mould, 
All swelling great, eternal cold : 
Up the blue vault of heaven hoar 
For ever they sublimely soar. 

Whose massive slopes are hung with pearls 
Reflecting gems and ruddy beryls, 
With others that still fairer fall : 
The flora which adorn them all. 

Where plains and prairies far expand, 
With lakes and rivers hand in hand ; 
And forests of primeval mien 
Rear their dark forms of brown and green : 
The stateliest this old earth has seen. 

Domains that show the ceaseless glow 
Of Nature's forces, high and low ; 
All in their thrilling ebb and flow, 
Which waste and cherish as they blow. 

Far past the rocky mountains far, 
Whose seamy cliffs and eyVy scaur 
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Telljof the ancient ages past. 
Whose shadows on them still are cast 

And near the setting son they break 
By virgin Utah's salt-sea lake : 
All bounding with a swelling show 
The orient part of Idaho, 
Which stretches far away below. 

A State but one of many more, 
Which go to make a nation's store : 
Whose symbols are all deftly placed 
By stars upon a banner traced. 

That flag which freemen ever hail, 
Before which tyranny must pale ; 
And in the coming ages bright 
The flag that will secure the right. 

But, long ere^Idaho became 
A State known by that charming name, 
When undefined by breadth and length, 
And still unmapped by mental strength ; 
A unit, or a unit's tenth. 

Near to the Snake stream, circling light 
By woody bends, and many a bight ; 
Which, from its mountain springs, rolls on, 
Till a Columbia it has shown. 

In such a land the Baanacks roam, 
And find, at least, a shifting home : 
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Those red men of the rolling plain, 
Deep bronzed in hue, inured to pain. 

Tis of this tribe the tale relates, 

When young in years were all the " States :" 

A little after George's reign, 

That stubborn king who willed in vain, 

As kings like him would do again. 

And in the morning of the year, 
"When opening Spring was hov'ring near : 
That time so bracing and so clear, 
The herald of sweet Summer's cheer. 

Fort Hall once more awoke from death : 
Its inmates drew the living breath ; 
While to the field, and to the plain, 
The glorious sun bade all again ? 

To action, in its myriad forms, 
And duty, which commands its storms, 
They joyous went ; the long days spent 
In pleasure, sprung from good intent, 
According to the mind's own bent. 

Still other work more pressing far 
Loomed near — a savage Indian war : 
All must prepare to act their parts, 
Or watch it with true valiant hearts. 

But ready, steady they were all, 
And full of trust in lone Fort Hall, 
Until they heard the bugle's call ; 
c 
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" Fall in, fall in, men to your ranks, 
Our flag floats o'er the fortress* banks." 

Then quick they marched a tramp, tramp, tramp, 
Bound for the far off Indians' Camp : 
Through wood and valley, and o'er plain, 
In sunshine and the falling rain. 

Sure was their progress, good their speed, 
Led by a leader who could lead, 
True as the bright steel by his side, 
Whose brav'ry none dare taunt or chide. 

The game abounding everywhere, 

The elk, the deer, and others rare, 

They made their spoil with prudent care ; 

And buffalo they did not spare — 

In couples they fell to their share. 

On, on they went, till days had run, 
While waxed still more the virgin sun ; 
And near and nearer then they came, 
Until they saw the smoke of flame. 

The scouts were ordered to their work, 
To reconnoitre, round to lurk : 
Advancing slow by stealth and lure, 
And ev'ry mark, the faintest spoor, 
Till they had spied the camp secure. 

Twas at the fairy dawn of morn, 
When chanticleer sounds his shrill horn, 
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The strange sight broke upon their view, 
Beneath the starry heaven's faint hue. 

All, all was still ; the camp-fires glowed, 
Around which manly forms were strewed, 
Who lay at rest, in sweet sleep's keep, 
Some breathing light, some breathing deep. 

Besides those braves that lay awake, 
Their sentries, who for once ne'er spake : 
All in their robes of buffalo hides, 
Their scalping knives tucked to their sides : 
Woe, woe to him who feels their strides ! 

The war-club and the tomahawk 
Lay on the ground, each in its rack : 
Five hundred full the scouts did count, 
And horses' tails of many a mount. 

The war-paint shone on ev'ry face : 
The fresh scalps peered with ghastly grace ; 
While long hairs to them still did cling : 
A horrid, and a sickening thing. 

Then they withdrew, came back again, 
And told the news with chilling pain ; 
From which their Chief made up his mind, 
An interview with them to find ; 
For peace he surely was inclined. 

A hardy one soon volunteered, 
And he who nothing ever feared : 
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Whose sire had fought them o'er and o'er, 
Long years before, hat now no more. 

Of middle-age, and medium height, 
Full chested, strong and wiry, light, 
He long had known the red men's ways, 
By passing near them all his days. 

With strict injunctions off he sped, 
The missive written in his head, 
And gained their camp about mid-day, 
Without a minute of delay, 
To free the living from their sway. 

The red men looked askance and strange, 
As he approached within their range, 
And boldly asked " White Bird " to yield 
The white man up, and child concealed. 

" White Bird " stood forth, a wiry form, 
Whose frame had weathered many a storm, 
With shirt of buck-skin o'er his skin, 
And leggings, and moccassins thin. 

His long black hair hung straightly down 
On three sides of his shaven crown, 
With feathers, showing his renown : 
The eagle's, raven's, porcupine's, 
Whose quills shot out in loose-like lines : 

And, at his wrists, a " grisly's " claws, 
Adorned with tufts from off its paws ; 
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With metal rings of clasp and spring, 
And many another odder thing. 

He spoke, and thus his answer gave : 
" Who dares to seek, who dares to crave 
Those that we claim ? — no mortal dare : 
Ours is our own, no others' care." 

" Then, " White Bird," know if that's thy will, 
The white men, too, can fight and kill ; 
And at this very time there stand, 
Near and prepared, a valiant band, 
Whose leader holds them at command. 

Yield up the white man and his child, 
And we will hold thee reconciled ; 
But, woe to him who will refuse : 
Death he must surely rather choose." 

" Then take them, pale face ; take them, man, 
But take them only if you can : 
The Baanacks fear no pale-faced foe : 
"White Bird" will fight, his tribe will show." 

When suddenly hurrahs were heard, 
And crack of muskets, hitherward : 
As deadly balls a-whizzing pour, 
All grew confused ; and, more and more, 
With shouts and yells, a dreadful roar. 

The Baanacks fled, and " White Bird," too : 
The white men cared not to pursue : 
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Unharmed they found the living both 
Naked and stripped, without a cloth. 

They burned their camp, then marched again 
Back to. Fort Hall, far o'er the plain ; 
Which, to this day, still there remains 
A monument of white men's pains. 



%btml »trt few $tttb. 

CTTBOUEL, Abouel, disconsolate one ! 

]± Great Allah decrees thy work is not done ; 

Though bound, as a slave, in the hands of the foe, 
Lamenting thy fate, bewailing thy woe : 

The stars you behold in the deep vaulted sky, 
As on the dewed earth all sleepless you lie, 
With thoughts heavy laden, and sad and forlorn, 
Are beacons of hope to weary and worn. 

The war-steed is neighing, he sniffs the still air, 
Thy faithful companion, through foul and through fair, 
It falls on thine ear, in thy anguish and pain, 
As its echo sounds o'er the desolate plain. 

Arouse then, arouse then, it whispers to thee : 
Gnaw through the hair-thongs, and let him be free : 
He scents you are coming, he prances again, 
And waves to and fro his glossy black mane. 
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He has pricked up his ears, he dreads no dismay, 
Far, far he will be ere the dawning of day : 
Ah ! but little they wot, the slumbering foe, 
Of what is to come, and what they shall know. 

Yes, yet he will drink in clear Jordan's sweet stream, 
So hallowed in history, story, and dream ; 
And feed on the grain that children shall bring, 
From out of their hands, as they prattle and spring. 

Now thus, in an instant, he bent his head down, 
Where his master lay lone, far from his loved town ; 
Then seized the tough belt, that spanned his waist round, 
And bore him away with a galloping bound. 

He flies with such speed, to pursue is in vain, 
Yet, no more shall he course the desert again : 
His master he saved, broken-hearted he fell, 
As they, to this day, in Jericho tell. 



fair fr&itce. 

I DREAMED my country had been free, 
The news was wafted far to me : 
My heart swelled with a joyous shout, 
For what is in will surely out. 

Fair France, my dear, my native land ! 
My sufFring country, yet how grand \ 
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THE ROSE OF CASTILE. 



%\t %OSt Bl CasttLe. 

y of the Doura, 'tween mountains green and high, 
, u Mtood a lonely cottage, whose shielding was the 

— i..' u weary traveller, as he came passing by, 

A ami ready shelter, that gladdened heart and eye. 

.i,uJ and true its master was, who had a daughter fair, 

ly Rose of Castile, far excelling all compare ; 

' timing was her person, like the dawning of the mom; 
"~ ■ .- . 1'ivone who saw her ne'er saw a fairer born. 

: many a. Spanish province her name was known well ; 
""^ttlii Iter deeds were celebrated far more than one could tell : 
■^■ft Amgon, Grenada, and Catalonia free, 
^^fcwell in further provinces that border on the sea. 

ir skin was like the fleecy cloud, her eyes were sparkling 

black, 
h features fine in ev'ry line that flashed their beauty back ; 
■cheeks were crimsoned like the rose, her lips a ruddy hue : 
jr teeth, more while than pearl*. * hone like glistning drops 

of dew. 

in Bowing locks her raven t i-s the swan's own breast, 

Spt o'er her graceful ah il they found their rest: 

was ever know' such beauty to disclose, 

'iiui she, that peerlete stile's lovely Rose, 
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^r thoughts: 
ci\ fiooii and tn 



..vm.u, though T«c£t would 

. .j i lijiiikonie noble gay, 

._.Ih i ;>ri>uii show ; 
.-, .. *ct it presaged woe. 

«ii,.:-iiiu:il his request ; 
. _ .-'ioiif bis behest; 
_ . . j-ich what to do ; 



_ j _.<•« will show; 
„--„, -tamed her on, 
>.-„t*. md alone. 



.wEwated too : 
j j private waj, 
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But when a certain time had passed, the husband cooler grew : 
How little love was in his heart, from first he surely knew; 
The honey-moon had scarcely gone, which never tries love's 

Since its passion is not sated until some after day. 

Then excuses he made plenty, and all so like sincere, 
Though hard it was to part him, she did it without fear ; 
Still only thiuking of the time that he might be away, 
Though every hour she knew would feel as longsome as a day. 

When many months had run their course since he had left 

her aide, 
And no sure tidings of him came, her grief she could not hide ; 
Then, like a Rachel weeping, she would never be consol'd, 
Until her heart was broken, and her blood bad frozen cold. 

She pined away by slow degrees, when came the last sore 
stroke, 

Most kindly to relieve her, no more her grief to mock r 
She learned he was a villain, that cared not for her woe, 
And yet she died forgiving him, such mercy did she show. 

A cross now marks her lonely grave, the winds her dirges sing, 
As flying over hill and dale, like sprites upon the wing, 
Till, in the sheltered valleys, their swell is softly strung, 
Like harp 111''- -'-**'- *'-— ert*d by maiden fair and young. 

the heart, and pitiless was he ! 
iod, all justice will decree, 
i ) lireak of her so true and fair 
celling all compare. 
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DEAE Scotland, I love thee in right or in wrong : 
Land of the mountain flood, land of the song ! 
Land where my childhood passed, land of my birth, 
Still dearer I love thee than all on this earth ! 

My heart is aye longing again to behold 
Thee, where my kindred lie covered and cold ; 
As distant, yet bright, I hail thy rough coast, 
Where oft my thoughts wander — can never be lost. 

Thy glens so romantic, thy hills all sublime, 
Stamp thee, for ever, a picturesque clime ; 
O ! mem'ry is sad, and secret I weep, 
That from thee T am gone across the wide deep. 

But ah ! fickle fortune has forced me forth where 
A chance there might be to lessen life's care : 
Sharp was that pang, when I parted from thee, 
Proud land of the thistle, the brave, and the free ! 

Yet, to think 111 return to greet thee again, 
Is a joy that through life never will wane ; 
And, should it be so, or should it be not, 
Never, never shall change the heart of a Scot. 
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i0frimu'5 Cfrrisi'tung. 

" They gallop fast that deils an' lassies drive." 

CTTULD Scotia's customs ane by ane 
f\^ Are wearing out amang her kin ; 

And sune they'll be as ne'er they were, 
Ayont the trouble an' the care 
O' bodies a' but antiquaries, 
These curious, prattling luminaries, 
Wha shine the greater in their wark 
The mair its buried in the dark. 
Na like as great wee bodies craw, 
Wha prove this maxim aboon a' : 
Some darken knowledge by their lore 
Because they lack o' Nature's store. 
But nite it would nae do to leave 
A thing or twa as they would please ; 
While ilka gude is gude for a', 
Aye ane's ain whistle ane may blaw. 
In Annandale, whare hills are green, 
An' wimplin' burnies jouk between, 
Was born a lad, wha grew up hale 
Till manhood flang awa' youth's veiL 
Jock M'lllwham was his true name, 
A name ne'er filed wi' dirt or shame ; 
Nae ane in a' the dale was there 
That could compete wi' him at fair 
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Or market, or the plough to drive, 

Strang as a steer, and a' alive. 

But better still, his mind was bright, 

Manly in thought, in action right. 

While Jean o' Nithsdale was a queen — 

A sonsie lassie, trig an' bein, 

Fu' fair in lineament an' feature, 

A douce an' gleg an' fawsont creature. 

Auld Kirkmahoe was proud to claim 

The title to her birth an' hame ; 

Though Jock was prouder far to ken 

To her he was the best o' men. 

By dint o' patience and Scotch pluck, 

Through thick an' thin Jock to her stuck, 

Till he for luve as surely wed 

Hi3 Jean, and time then lightly sped, 

Till simmers twa had scarcely gane 

When they were promised their first wean. 

And sune the clatter 'gan to spread 

That Jean Mac'Wham had got her bed 

O' a fine son, and Doctor Cuthlint 

Declared it born with the first tooth in't. 

? Twas Monday e'en, about the dark, 

While saunt'ring through the Lover's park, 

(Ae mile ayont auld Kirkmahoe 

Its leafy elms and beeches show,) 

Said Sally Smith to Betty Dick, 

The get is queer — What if auld Nick 

Hadna his haun in't ? sic a number ! 

Indeed, quo' Betty, that's nae wonder, 
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Jock could expect nae better luck 
For taking sic a gaucy puck ; 
Syne Maggie Lang and Lizzie Fall, 
And Mary Clark and Jessie Ball, 
Would better wives hae made I'm sure 
Than a hale dozen o' sic stour. 
O woman ! What can equal thee ? 
Naething on earth we ken or see ! 
The village talk sune ears did dive 
Wi' unco spiering. Will it live ? 
Each had his ain way o' the story, 
Some making light, some talking sorry. 
For instance, there was Souter Tarn 
Tauld his auld crony, drouthy Sam, 
How ance a bairn was born wi' lugs 
In Dublin town, amarig the Thugs ; 
Wha had ae head and body sma', 
And teeth that doctors couldna draw. 
Jock never minded siccan trash, 
He lo'ed his bairn, which was nae clash ; 
Was bustling, thrang, and unco cruce, 
Gie full about it, wondrous spruce. 
He swithered much, consulted Jean, 
Wha he would ca't for, Kirk or king ; 
And when he thought o' what a steer 
It yet might mak' baith far an' near, 
Mair was he puzzled for a name 
That should become its future fame. 
Twas Sunday was the day decreed, 
Lang thought about, at last agreed, 
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That his first bairn should christened be 

VST a* the honours, f u' o' glee. 

This fiere, an' that, an' neebors bein, 

Were bidden to the festive scene. 

In twas an' threes, an' ane by ane, 

As if they had just a' been kin, 

The minister himseP behind 

Wi' cheerfu' look, an' gey stey mind. 

Merry, blythe, an' grave they cam', 

E'en Souter Tarn, an' drouthy Sam. 

When a' were gathered then fu' bright 

The minister performed the rite 

By sprinkling water on its face, 

A sign, a seal o' ither grace. 

Forbye pronounced the Christian name, 

And prayed that it might ne'er see shame. 

Addressed the father, reverend, grave, 

For him to do his duty brave : 

Aye trusting in the Lord for grace 

To gie him strength a' ills to face. 

When it was owre then a' sat doon 

To dinner na a whit too soon. 

First shone the minister himsel, 

Wha said the grace wi' muckle spell. 

While next to him his beadle sat, 

Ane Isaac Fows, fu' gleg an' fat, 

A clipping story he could babble, 

And in his maister's ain lore dabble. 

Then on his left sat Sandy Strang, 

A gie douce body 'mang a thrang, 
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Wha had been famed for sellin' leather 
That wore till dune in ony weather. 
He stuttered forth in lang drawn tones : 
" I canna eat much q' the scones :" 
Yet a' the while he ate the maist, 
Till paunches swelled below the waist. 
Then, neist there sat gie near to Jean, 
Maria Clark, a buxom queen, 
As modest as her modest nose, 
An' wha aft blushed like ony rose. 
Her ilka thought there's envy in 
To be a mither sic as Jean. 
On her right hand was drouthy Sam, 
An' on bis ain right Souter Tarn ; 
Wha had beside him Lizzie Fall — 
A sonsie lassie, slee an' tall. 
An' least not last wee Allan Shaw, 
The glegest talker o' them a' ; 
Wi' his big wife o' fourteen stane, 
But wha wi' bairns was troubled nane. 
An' mair besides ane needna name 
Syne some might think it nae gude fame. 
A doucer gathering couldna be 
In a' the whole o' Christendee. 
They ate, they drank, each ane his best, 
While conversation added zest. 
Some listened weel while ithers spak', 
Sae rattled on the cheery talk, 
Till drouthy Sam and Allan Shaw 
Between them baith had silenced a'. 
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But lang ere that the reverend man 

Had ta'en his leave, gie loth to scan 

The weaker failings that will daw 

Too common far amang us a'. 

And yet sincerity o' heart 

Was their possession, a guid part. 

Hypocrisy or pious rant 

They kenned na, nor its brither cant. 

Twas Sunday still, but drawing late, 

They parted then to tak' the gate 

To their ain names 

Wi' gie f u' wames. 



* & 8 # 
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OLET me live 'midst nature free ! 
Where I can think and better be : 
The town, the city's not for me, 
With all their stir and fevered glee. 

I envy not those busy hives 
Where man accumulates, and thrives ; 
And quickened thought gives action force 
To fill them with a vast resource. 

But in the country let me roam, 

To find in ev'ry spot a home : 

Through calm or storm, with lessened care, 

'Mong nature's scenes for ever fair. 

Now rambling by some purling stream, 
And sylvan nook, where I can dream ; 
Or treading o'er the blooming heather, 
Regardless still of wind and weather. 

These are delights that never pall, 
The glorious sun is o'er them all, 
Till dewy eve reflects her light 
Of silv'ry moon, and stars so bright. 

let me live, and ever be 
Contented in her regions free ! 
The heaven above, the earth below, 
Her joys through life still more to know. 
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CTT VONS there are, and many pretty vales 

yj[ In England and Scotland, all know ; 

But that Avon so dear, ev'ryone hails, 
No country but England can show. 

It may not contrast with some other streams 
For beauties surpassing and rare ; 

Where Nature appears in her sunny beams, 
Yet, still 'tis beyond their compare. 

It may, and it is, and ever will be 

As famous as old father Nile ; 
Though drumly and dark it rolls to the sea, 

The glory and pride of our isle. 

For genius alone bequeaths it its fame, 
Old England's gem is that bright name : 
The gentle, sweet William Shakspeare they call 
The bard that soars above them all. 
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ieamw's Crust. 

'E simmer's eve I wandered forth 
By Avon's banks sae bonnie, 
Whare a' was green, and fresh and fair, 
There to meet my Johnnie. 



The laVrock frae the sky had gane 

Adown amang the corn : 
The birdies a* were mute wi' me, 

Some perched upon the thorn. 

The gloamin' owre the sky was cast, 

It wasna just sae dark, I ween, 
Though starns were blinking through the carry, 

To meet my Johnnie on the green. 

I sought na lang, syne he was there 

Waiting for his Jeannie dear ; 
He greeted me wi' unco gash, 

That hadna in't a'e trace o' fear. 

" O ! Jeannie, dear," he said to me, 

u I dinna ken how lang 
I've wooed thee, like the cooing dove, 

An' loved thee deep and Strang. 

My heart is f u', 1 darena speak 

O ither days gane by ; 
My Jeannie dear, you're no to fear, 

Although this heart beget a sigh. 
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My faither swore he'd cut me off 

Without a penny or a fee ; 
Bat still, unto the day I dee, 

My Jeannie's mine, thee's a' to me !" 

We made it up, that very nicht, 
Beneath the green and drooping birch ; 

An', lang afore it was daylicht, 
In fond embrace we ither parted, 

To meet nae mair till a' was richt ; 

I trow that wasna lang on han', 

Gin Tysday he was my gudeman. 



Gfr* %xtis J $ 0X5*. 

OF all the fairy forms on earth possessed of vital power, 
There's none excels man's noble self in Nature's ample 
dower ; 
Yet near to him, and next to him, one other ranks beside, 
In which he trusts unfailingly, his helpmate and his pride : 
That fleets it o'er the flow'ry plain, the prairie vast and free, 
Unbridled and unbitted, then, as wild as he can be. 
But give to me the Arab-Steed, with rich and flowing mane, 
That prances at his master's sight, and sniffs the air as fain. 
Crown, crown the Arab-Steed with bays, 
The horse lives in immortal lays : 
Let's pass the bowl, the goblet raise, 
And quaff a bumper to his praise. 
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Companion of his toils and cares through all his wand'ring 

life, 
By day he loves to hear him neigh in peace or battle's strife, 
That bears him on his glossy back till reeking are his sides, 
And foam flows from his bridled mouth which marks his 

telling strides : 
Yet recks he not of danger faced, but fleeter onward still 
He speeds it o'er the arid plain, submissive to his will ; 
Until his breath has failed him, sure he can't be ridden 

down : 
He'll break his heart ere he be beat — the Arab of renown. 



fpm. 

T^ AIL the glorious light far spreading, 
\) Dispelling darkness and its gloom : 

Aye a wooing and a wedding 
All to its ever vernal bloom. 

Celestial, like the starry ones 
It radiates without and in ; 
And thus in common with the suns 
The good it will as surely win. 

Light is life, light is truth, 
Tn't all things delight to lave ; 
Light's the joy of age and youth, 
From the cradle to the grave. 
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Ho ! ye that thirst come willing free, 
And quench it at its fountains clear ; 
So reason will the brighter be, 
And hearts shall beat the more sincere, 
Till death comes sure and you must go 
To mingle with your kindred clay, 
Though then unknowing and laid low 
The spirit never can decay. 



Sfr* fat^r oi Stars. 

" In Erin's yellow vesture clad, 
A Bon of light, a noble form." 

TTTHE sainted Isle of hoary fame, 
X The isle that's evergreen : 

Rare Innisfail, old Erin fair, 
Of Britain's isles the queen. 

From Fairhead far in Antrim bold 
To Crow-Head in sweet Kerry, 

O'er all the isle and ev'ry mile 
From Cape Clear unto Derry, 

There's not a spot can be forgot, 

Or river, lough, or any, 
With altars cold, and castles old, 

And churches still as many. 
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Where round towers, and great crosses more. 

Which stand full out to sight, 
Declare its ancient glory still, 

Like beacons strong and bright. 

While far above them all there rank 

Its precious records dear, 
In which the deeds of truth and fact 

And history appear. 

All telling of its learning great, 

Such surely foremost stood, 
Instructress once of Europe wide, 

In arts and science good. 

And sweet religion, ever dear, 

That makes the heart to swell 
With gratitude and heavenly hope, 

And Christian love as well. 

; Tis of a famous harper, Conn, 

Whose harp was deftly strung : 
The harper once of Tara's halls, 

Through which his music rung. 

And many a where among the fair 

Of high and low degree ; 
Whose wild notes meet enchanted sweet 

The ear with melody, 
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At festival and joyous dance 
Conn with his harp was found ; 

And oft before the gathered great 
And Erin's bards renowned. 

Twas of the good and hardy pine 
All fashioned by his hands ; 

That wood which grew beside the oak 
In thick and scattered bands. 

In forests, much abounding then, 
Through which the wolf and deer, 

With other wild and winged game, 
Roved free with little fear. 

When Cormac reigned a royal king 

Tn Tara's stately halls, 
Which needed neither moat, nor keep, 

Or any massy walls. 

Then peace with her angelic face, 
Content spread o'er the land ; 

And plenty with its sister joy 
The meanest could command. 

And strangers from afar and near 
Came guests to tarry there : 

The noble and illustrious, 
The learned and the rare. 
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And in the summer mornings bright 

When all is fresh and fair, 
And through the colder wint'ry days 

When crisply feels the air, 

Conn, with his harp was ever near 

To trill his stirring lays ; 
Or sweetly harp the warrior's dirge — 

The songs of other days. 

But one far sweeter than them all, 

A simple hymn of praise, 
He loved to play by night and day 

Away from human gaze. 

And, as he sang, as softly rang 

The strings with melody, 
That charmed his heart and soothed his mind, 

And made him happy be. 

The words and air were all his own, 
Which from the heart first sprung, 

In days of youth and love and truth 
So often he had sung. 

Oh ! they were soft and sweet to hear, 

And thrilling ev'ry string : 
Enchanting even the very air, 

Methinks I hear them ring. 
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But Conn grew old, on years had rolled, 

His silver'd tresses spread 
Adown his back, in near compact, 

Till they in one were wed. 

Love, saintly love, had crossed his path 

Once in his early years : 
A maiden fair of beauty rare, 

Who had not many peers. 

The name she bore was Eilan sweet, 

Or Helen in our day : 
The daughter of a Munster chief, 

For so the " Annals " say. 

His only child he loved as dear 

As life was dear to him ; 
Which she returned with all her heart, 

Full flowing to the brim. 

And oft they both to Tara's halls 

Eepaired to Cormac's cheer, 
Among a crowd of other guests 

Who came from far and near. 

*Twas then they saw the harper first, 

And heard his music rare ; 
And soon she felt her heart was stung 

With love for Conn the fair. 
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And he returned her passion pure, 
His heart throbbed with its swell ; 

For true love ever finds a way 
Its burning tale to telL 

Oft in the chase and otherwhere 

Together they had been, 
Yet no one knew how their true hearts 

Were joined as one unseen, 

Till time wore on, and she at home 

Took sick and grew so ill 
That all the art of physic then 

And all the best of skill 

Could not avail to save her life, 

Nor to prolong it long ; 
Yet meek she bore her sufFring sore, 

Like as she had been strong. 

And near her end, she blessed her Conn, 

And told her father dear 
To give him tidings of her death, 

For him she loved sincere. 

And when the news was brought to him 

It was a heavy blow ; 
That near upset his reason quite, 

Which time relieved but slow* 
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He never was the same again, 

No more he felt the boy, 
But when he sang and harped his lays : 

Conn's life-long soothing joy. 

O Erin dear ! those days are gone, 
Long Conn rests in the clay 

Beside his Eilan that he loved, 
But you for ever stay. 

Though nevermore the harp will sound 

In Tara's hall's revered, 
Saint Patrick and the harp are yet 

To Erin's sons endeared. 



BY night and by day as in calm or in storm, 
With sun blazing bright, or the moon's lucent form 
Which the fair stars embrace in their sparkling light, 
I am seen far and near by the visioned sight. 

My green flowing locks with the dewy drops laved, 
Hang over my shoulders that tempests have braved ; 
While the dolphins sing sweet, Hail ! Queen of the Sea ! 
And the water-nymphs greet their mother in me. 
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Far down in its depths 'mong grottoes of coral 
I hold my levees, and shine by the oral ; 
Like diamond, like onyx, sapphire and beryl, 
And sea-shells reflecting the mother-of-pearl. 

To my twin-brother man, whose race I can claim, 
Though he owns not my blood, yet honours my name, 
I guide and delight him and soothe his alarm, 
And he knows not the might of my brawny arm. 

When tossed by the billows that wrack the ship sore, 
There surely I am found to watch him the more ; 
And in the sweet calm of the tropical sea, 
I am still by his side and ever will be. 

How can he forget, shall he not think of me ! 
His true benefactress, the queen of the sea : 
Ah ! fondly I'll wish on, and hope and believe 
That he ne'er will the mermaid ever deceive. 



§jeat& oi ffias&mgtan. 

OLIST ye not those wint'ry winds 
That round Mount Vernon rave and sigh ; 
"Within there's trouble, death reminds 
The brave good Washington must die. 

The actor once, the sufFrer now, 

Awaits the summons of his God : 
No laurel wreath ere decked his brow, 

But meek as ever. What may bode ? 
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Hard does he die, though not afraid, 
His breath is ebbing sure and fast 

" It can't be long," he truly said, 
" A little while then all is past'' 

Portentous on the ear it falls, 
See not ye angels by his bed ! 

Ah ! hear ye not their happy calls, 
The great immortal soul has fled. 

Unsullied was his bright career, 
As spotless is his sovereign name : 

Humanity with love sincere 
Embalms it in undying fame. 



Cfrt Ionian jSfoatt. 

A ROMANCE. 

IN the State of Minnesota, ere the white man trod its 
plains, 
When old countries were convulsed by the ravages of 
Danes, 
Those wild pirates of the sea and brave ploughers of the maiu, 
Were red men unmolested, living free from fear and pain ; 
And their name, and their name was the Sioux given to them 
By gallant French explorers, bent on glory and on fame. 
Long after that the centuries had ceased their mazy chime, 
It happened, yes it happened, in our more modern time, 
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What in a story olden, or a tale as some would say 
Is related griefs and joys of two lovers sad and gay. 
Jean Danton was one lover's name of honest pedigree, 
The other's was the Indian Swan who roam'd the prairies free. 
He France had left and sailed far hence to Canada's domain, 
Then thinly peopled by his race, where red men coursed 

the plain 
For buffalo, and bear, and deer, with long and bated breath ; 
Before Montcalm and Wolfe were born to die the hero's 

death ; 
And who by choice was chosen then third chief of many 

more, 
As gallant ones as ever lived strange countries to explore : 
To share the dangers and the joys which thrill each valiant 

band 
That travels far and long and lone by water or by land. 
So off they set o'er virgin ground, and many a length and 

mile, 
With sun and moon and stars above, through forest and 

defile, 
Until they came to lovely lakes that showed like pearls rare, 
'Mong wooded hills and verdured dales that scented the 

pure air. 
Where rivulets began their course expanding on their way, 
Until they swelled with mighty force to show great nature's 

sway. 
While one excelling far them all in beauty rare to see 
Was warbling o'er its shallow bed, long longing to be free. 
They greeted it with ardour keen and eager looks they took, 
Ah ! little knowing then how great became that little brook, 
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Of which the red man and his sires had long and sweetly 

sung: 
The Mississippi it they called in their bewitching tongue. 
Adown that fairy stream they moved by mossy bank and 

dell, 
With nature in her fairest hues and more than they could 

tell; 
Which made them still more eager all to trace its wand'ring 

course. 
And soon they launched their light canoes, a ready, sure 

resource. 
Then swelling hope, that buoyant tide, which thrills the 

human breast, 
And soothes the care-worn toiler's ills, and sweetens life 

the best, 
Glowed in their souls, and through their frame diffused 

the nervous force 
That bore them safe for leagues afar upon their onward 

course; 
Until their wonder grew intense, and seemed to flash in 

flame, 
At sights they never saw before, and things they could not 

name. 
Past forests dark they swiftly shot and groves of fairy 

hue, 
And scraggy cliffs that tow'ring rose oft to obscure the view. 
By sheltered coves that wooed the land in many a winding 

way, 
Where creatures huge with scaly hides were basking at 

noon-day ; 
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And yet they never feared to find or ever failed to show 
Spots where they could encamp at night and guard against 
the foe. 

At length in one, a lovely one, they rested well and free, 
To gather strength ere they returned whatever else might be. 
Where flowers abounding quickly grew around each sloping 

beach, 
Those gems that gladden heart and eye and nature's wisdom 

teach. 
Some botanised, some rocks explored, some others wondrous 

life 
As seen in nature's ceaseless ways of balanced peace and 

strife; 
While some few used the gun and ball to keep the camp in 

wealth, 
And which required a sportsman's nerve, a hunter's zeal 

and stealth ; 
Of whom Jean Danton took the lead for courage and for 

skill, 
Since to his gun more victims fell than all that they did kill. 
One day he tracked a grizzly bear, whose footmarks fresh 

were seen, 
Among the rank and tangled grass, with zest and ardour 

keen; 
And like a sleuth-hound followed it until the yellow sun 
Grew crimson with a glowing light, a light like unto none, 
Which filled the sky with halos bright, made hills a ruddy 

flame, 
A little while to wax and wane before the shadows came. 
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Twas then to his surprise he heard the "grizzly" growl in 

wrath, 
As full before his face he stood, and blocking up the path. 
He raised his gun, took steady aim, the trigger sure he 

drew, 
The ball sped home, the bear fell dead, but pallid grew his 

hue : 
The stealthy foe had on him pounced to bind him tight 

and strong. 
The red men whom he would not fear, to whom he ne'er 

did wrong, 
They bore him off to their own camp, where straggling 

wigwams rose ; 
And oft he thought his doom was sealed by those wild 

savage foes. 
For days his comrades searched for him o'er every inch of 

ground, 
Which deep reflection could suggest, but ne'er a trace they 

found. 
No tracks remained of man or beast, those that their feet 

had made, 
For every blade of grass grew then as if 't had ne'er been laid. 
Sad and forlorn they turned away, nor longer could they 

stay, 
The winter-time was drawing near, and they must on their 

way. 
A gloom o'ercast each manly face, their spirits nought could 

cheer ; 
And many a sigh was deeply heaved for him they held so 

dear. 
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They knew not that his life was saved through woman's 

tender heart, 
The eloquence of which transcends the highest human art 
The Indian Swan had pled for him with her own father dear, 
The greatest Brave of all his tribe, it's Chief without a peer. 
And soon before him he was brought, where other " Braves" 

sat grave, 
Deliberating o'er his fate, yet life he would not crave. 
The white man by his bearing showed he feared not them 

or death ; 
Although the thought of torture slow oft made him hold 

his breath. 
He knew their language, what was said, saw all their 

reasoned strife 
Until their chief had pleaded strong for mercy and for life. 
Twas well they said in gutt'ral tones, though much against 

one's will 
Who in his face and features showed death was his verdict 

still. 
They loosed him from his fetters then, with signs they 

made him know 
That they were now his trusty friends, and friendship him 

would show ; j 

But on condition there and then that he would give his troth : 
The white man's word was far preferred to his oft-broken 

oath. 
He answered in their own sweet tongue that he would do 

his best ; 
Although his troth he would not give he calmly then 

confessed. 
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Though soon as they had heard him speak the tongue they 
loved so well 

They feared no more for perfidy, such acted like a spell 

Then Danton by their chief was led to wigwam neat and 
trim, 

Which he from now and henceforth knew would be a home 
to him. 

And there the Indian Swan alone, first in his presence stood: 

He never saw her like before, or ever thought he could. 

O ! she was fair above compare, though of the copp'ry 
hue, 

A true heart beat within her breast, and she no evil knew. 

Angelic was her beaming look, and soft her dreamy eyes, 

Which filled his heart with joy intense, made feeling 
swelling rise. 

She bade him welcome, with a sigh, while with a rare fore- 
thought, 

Refreshments for the body's wants for him were there 
unsought. 

He answered her with gravity, in manly tones sincere, 

And thanked her for courtesy and for her kindly cheer. 

From that time in and out they went from under the same 
roof, 

And never once did either one deserve the chiefs reproof, 

Till years rolled on and he grew apt in all their manly arts, 

In swiftness and dexterity, those most essential parts. 

He hunted with them o'er the plains, but never donned the 
paint; 

Or fought against their kindred race, or joined the war- 
whoop's plaint ; 
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At which the umbrage of some Braves was vented oft and 

free, 
Until in base conspiracy they vowed his death to be. 
But warned by her beloved so well, he then resolved to fly 
If she to it would but consent, if not he'd stay and die. 
In accents sad he softly spoke and told to her his grief, 
That she was fit, and she alone, to give him sure relief. 
Bhe tried him hard, denied him oft, all in a woman's way, 
To see if words could shake him then or make his heart to 

stray. 
At length she said in whispers slow, " 111 go where'er you 

I love my father dear, 'tis true, but you through weal and 

woe. 
The moon will soon be in her strength, by night we then 

shall fly 
Far to the whiteman's dwelling far, and there the Swan 

can die." 
That very night they took their flight before the orb arose, 
And ere the dawning of the day far were they from their foes. 
And soon they reached a pebbly stream which through a 

hollow ran, 
Where they were glad to rest awhile, aweary, sad and wan. 
And when a light repast they took, and drank the water 

sweet, 
They mounted once again their steeds, the fleetest of the 

fleet 
And many a mile was left behind, nor ever tarried those 
Until the sun went down and rose, twice on them and their 

foes. 
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Such hardship more she could not bear, it told upon her 

frame, 
He saw it in her eye and look, and ill she sure became. 
Then from the saddle to the ground he lifted her with care, 
And sat her down upon the grass and in the troubled air. 
His buffalo-robe round her he wound to temper dew and 

cold : 
The chilly breeze of evening lone, else would have on her 

told, 
Then gave her from his flask to drink, a spirit strong and 

pure, 
And laved her brow and temples hot to aid the wished-for 

cure. 
Through all that lonely night he sat, and in its darkness 

grim, 
He watched her with unceasing care, which was no care to 

him ; 
While twinkling stars were wheeling slow o'er all the 

vaulted sky, 
And moaning winfc their dirges sang with many a broken 

sigh. 
He hoped and prayed that when she woke that she might 

better be ; 
But oh ! in vain, Heaven had proclaimed its opposite decree. 
She worse became and raving moaned, the signs of death 

were near : 
Pale death that awes the bravest soul and forces most to 

fear. 
She never waked again to him or ever anymore: 
Her unimprisoned soul had fled to an inviolate shore 
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He cared not then how soon they came, to die was to be 

near 
The Indian Swan he loved so true, and loved so long and 

dear. 
And when the dawn of day appeared and stars were waning 

all, 
Then on his ear fell ringing sounds like to the human call ; 
While nearer still they him approached, borne by the 

favttng wind, 
Till fall before him white men stood like phantoms to his 

mind. 
"Come, come, ,, they cried, "no longer stay, but leave this 

wretched place ; 
The Sioux tribe are on your trail, the war-paint on each face. 
Within an hour they will be here, then woe to him who 

stays: 
They'll torture him and scalp him clean in their own savage 

ways." 
By force they mounted . him again and bound him to his 

steed, 
Then o'er the plain they fleeting rode, all at their utmost 

speed, 
Till they were safe and far away from danger and from 

dread, 
And that sad spot where they but knew the Indian Swan 

lay dead. 
And soon the foe approached in force, and with wild rage 

they flamed 
At having missed the white man's scalp, for which they 

surely aimed. 
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But when their chief his daughter saw and dead before him 

lie, 
He broke out in their plaintive tones, "Who made my 

daughter die ? 
He's killed my child, my only child, her whom I loved so 

dear : 
My malediction on them all ;" and still he shed no tear. 
The red man in his griefs and joys restrains his feelings 

strong ; 
And thus, White Seer, their stricken Chief, so bore his woe 

and wrong. 
Though wild, untutored they may be, still common is their 

blood, 
That thrills their hearts and fills their veins, like those 

before the flood : 
The children of great Nature true, still rank them as one 

may, 
Descended from a nobler stock ere it had known decay. 
But their destiny is hastened by the white man's spreading 

sway ; 
Then be gentle, just and kind as they linger on their way ; 
For they're goiug, quick they're going to their own happy 

home ; 
Where they never more shall wander or again the prairies 

roam. 
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TTT HE Arab-maid would break her heart 
X If from her people she should part ; 
Away in foreign lands to roam, 
Far from her native, desert home. 

The Arab-maid has golden looks, 
Like sunshine glitt'ring o'er the brooks ; 
With simple mind and artless heart, 
A sylph she shines in ev'ry part. 

The Arab-maid, who knows no guile, 
On whose sweet ruby lips a smile 
Light hovers, like the sunny beam 
That dances o'er some sylvan stream. 

The ever clear and cloudless sky 
Is wedded to her beaming eye : 
The glowing sun, that gilds the plain, 
Shines for her pleasure and her gain. 

The night, which brings the stars to sight, 
Brings rest to her, and calm delight, 
Which sparkling wheel upon their way 
To find their rest in new-born day. 

Her home is like the spacious sea, 
All round, beneath, above, and free : 
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The Arab-maid, where can there be 
A gladder, happier soul than she ? 

No ! none on all the earth's wide sphere, 
So bless'd by nature, love, and cheer, 
Beside her flocks and camels there, 
A star she shines in heaven's pure air. 



Cfce % amfrhht. 

YT7HOU little lambkin, frisking free 
X On the green and flow'ry lea : 
Sucking at your minnie's teats, 
Basking in the eestual heats. 

How lovely, happy you appear, 
Heather blooming far and near ; 
But when the summer months are run, 
And clouds obscure the russet sun, 
Where, for shelter, will you fly 
Beneath a stormy-laden sky ? 

Then, little lambkin, come away, 
Leave your mother and her stay : 
I will be your Alma Mater, 
And a tender bonus pater ; 
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Until the sun returns to view, 
And spring the summer 'gins to woo ; 
Then I'll lead you back as free 
To thy native hill and lea. 



A TALE. 

FAB in the night of time so dark 
That what remains is but a mark, 
There lived a famous warrior bold, 
Ugly and dreadful to behold, 
"Who in his fore' had but one eye, 
And one behind which could make die 
Men by its stare, none knew for why. 
And oft he used it on his foes 
When hacks, and thrusts, and slashing blows, 
Had no effect upon their mail, 
Or made him sure he would prevail 
His name was Balor Suil Bhaloir, 
The evil-eyed and fell destroyer : 
The dread of all the country round, 
Victor on many a battle-ground. 
For feats of arms and bloody deeds 
No other history tells that is, 
Of any that could equal his. 
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He had an only daughter fair, 

And whom he watched with tender care 

Till unto him it was revealed 

By Druid's power in vision sealed, 

That through her he would meet his death, 

Which nearly took away his breath ; 

Until he thought that he could cheat 

The Druid, and the danger meet. 

So quick his plans he sure devised, 

Then more and more he fate despised. 

Ethnea was the darling's name, 

Sweet innocent from guile or blame. 

Her father, Balor, had his home 

Where flung the roaring waves their foam ; 

On Tory Island's rocky steep, 

Girt by the wild Atlantic's sweep : 

Where sea-birds flock to rear their breed, 

And float among the salt-sea weed. 

And on its steepest height, Tor-More, 

He had a fortress grim and hoar ; 

Where stormy winds and angry skies, 

And lightning with its gleaming eyes, 

And thunder loud oft joined in chorus 

To hold their swelling doch-an-dhorus. 
He shut her up within this fort, 
As if it were to her but sport, 
Along with twelve fair matrons meek, 
And whom he had not far to seek, 
To watch and tend her as a guard ; 
So that his plans might not be marred. 
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He bound them all by solemn oath, 

For which they were exceeding loth, 

That they should never let her hear 

The name of man, or father dear. 

They watched her faithfully and sure, 

For days and months and years secure, 

Until she grew to womanhood 

In youthful beauty, true and good. 

And though she never heard the name 

Of any man, yet she had shame : 

That modest flush that gilds the cheek, 

And makes an angel of the meek. 

She had her wish in every way, 

Still longing grew more day by day ; 

And oft she asked from whence she came, 

And why she never heard her name. 

While gazing on the ruffled sea 

She wondered what yon sights might be ; 

As on the wavy crests below 

The curraghs glided to and fro. 

But still the answer, ill or well, 

Was that like her they could not telL 

Yet into Balor's heart had stole 

Envy which marred more his goal ; 

For near him in Kath-Finan old 

And Drummnatine* it is told, 

There lived three brothers rich in lot 

Gavida first, as smith he wrought, 

Who, many a bright keen-edged blade 

Had forged from steel, and matchless made. 
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And oft Baloir himself would come 
And buy them for a goodly sum. 
The other MacKineely brave, 
Owned all the district, ev'ry slave. 
And Tulloghobegly rich beside 
For pasture, kine, and tough bull-hide. 
He had a cow, the crown of all, 
Glas Gavlin he its name did call : 
Milk-bearing plentiful, and great, 
That none could ever with it mate : 
Envied by every neighbour near, 
And far away it would appear ; 
And mostly so by Balor bold, 
Ugly and dreadful to behold : 
No peace of mind he ere could get 
Until he had her in his net. 
By demon's art he changed himself 
Into a red-haired boyish elf ; 
And swift to MacKineely's land 
He hied, as if by fairy's wand. 
Then waiting for him as he led 
His favourite Glas by haltered head, 
He breathed into his ear a tale 
Which made him furious-like and pale : 
How his own brother did intend 
To trick, to cheat him to the end, 
By forging him base metal blades, 
So that he might go to the shades ; 
Or Hades, where grim Pluto reigns, 
The monarch of its dismal fanes* 
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Since in the first feud with a foe 

His life was forfeit, he should know. 

Too well he did believe his lies : 

More angry grew his rolling eyes ; 

And vowing vengeance fiercely now, 

He asked the boy to hold the cow ; 

Till he would go and see his brother, 

His choler then he tried to smother. 

No sooner was he out of sight 

Than Balor with the cow took flight ; 

And having trusty bearers near, 

They bore her off without a fear ; 

Until in Port-na-Glaise they stood, 

Well pleased and in a merry mood. 

Not long did MacKineely wait, 

But when he came it was too late : 

Both boy and fav*rite Glas were gone, 

Then stunned and grieved he cried " Och-hone V 

He searched the country round about, 

And everywhere he sent a scout ; 

But all returned without his Glas : 

No tidings of her, none, alas ! 

Sleepless by night and sad by day, 

He soon began to pine away, 

Until a bright thought flashed the elf, 

And made him like his former self ; 

As in a waking dream appeared 

The Banshee that he never feared ; 

Who foots it o'er the broom and heather, 

Regardless both of wind and weather, 

v 
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And at the midnight hour resumes 
Her fairy spells and secret dooms : 
Through foul and fair and toil and trouble 
Her murlan waving single, double : 
Surpassing Art and Nature's power. 
Before which all must needs to cower. 
She touched him with its magic top, 
And breathed into his soul strong hope ; 
Then wafted him away more fast 
Than present changes to the past : 
To Tormore's rugged tower afar, 
All sound and whole, without a scar. 

Its gates were ope'd, he entered in, 
While all the matrons tried to win 
His favour since they dreaded much 
The Banshee and her power as such, 
To Ethna fair he tender spoke, 
And all the long-kept secrets broke. 
Her bosom heaved, her face grew flushed, 
As to her cheeks the crimson rushed : 
Her witching eyes of clearest blue, 
Glanced beaming with a glowing hue. 
Her cherry lips well matched the cheek 
As silently they seemed to speak. 
One hand in his and near the wall 
She stood benign, like paling all. 
But short could such a posture be, 
For love is strong, and he and she 
Were clasped as one in ectascy. 
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Such is true love in deed and name : 

A pure and sainted, glowing flame. 

They lived together, months and days, 

As wedded then in their quaint ways. 

In happiness and sweet content 

Their days and nights so came and went ; 

Till as in time his wife became 

To bear as dear, a sacred name. 

To him she bore sweet children three, 

As fair as ever sat on knee. 

Three lusty boys with bright blue eyes ; 

But ah ! too soon in sadness dies 

The future hope without alloy, 

To leave dear life a wreck of joy. 

Her father, Balor, found them out : 

The news was brought by prying scout. 

Then in a furious rage he swore 

And vowed revenge, and quick before 

They could have time to know his thought, 

The evil he designed was wrought. 

He summoned all his men to arms : 

Cut off retreat and its alarms ; 

And marching quick in strong array, 

Himself to Tormore led the way. 

And soon, too soon, within the keep, 

The babes were found enwrapped in sleep. 

Though fierce and hard was his proud heart 

He could not kill them but by part ; 

Though no such qualm he felt for those 

He falsely judged to be his foes. 
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The MacKineely, sword in hand, 
Surrounded by that ruthless band, 
Died bravely for his rights and life : 
His children dear, and darling wife ; 
And Ethna, lifeless on his breast, 
The peerless mother, found her rest 
Yet Balor stood unmoved alone, 
His only was a heart of stone, 
To give command the babes should be 
At once drowned in the deep blue sea. 
The one entrusted with the task 
For fear had quick to don a mask ; 
But peradventure on the way, 
And at the twilight of the day, 
Then one was dropt and bore away 
Far from the sea and out of sight, 
And by the Banshee's subtle might — 
Who grew to be a man renowed, 
Brave as his father, strong and sound : 
To learn the story of his life, 
Its cruel wrongs and bitter strife ; 
Their tragic death by Bator's hand 
Or at his fierce and stern command. 

And Balor lived and came and went 
For years long after that event ; 
And had discourse with him ofttimes, 
And oft rehearsed his manv crimes ; 
Till one day boasting he began 
And told the story to the man ; 
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As if to mock the inward throes 

The heart in anguish never shows. 

He knew not that his hearer was 

His grandson by old Erin's laws. 

Then waxing strong in grin and joke 

He reached the climax still to mock. 

Like lightning darting from the skies, 

Or sudden as the winds arise. 

Swift, from the flaming forge he drew 

A red-hot rod and ere he knew 

He forced it through and through his head, 

Till stiff and stark and surely dead 

The evil-eyed one, Balor bold, 

Ugly and dreadful to behold, 

Lay lifeless cold, no terror now, 

The rod of justice through his brow. 

Thus was avenged, as fate foretold, 

By death, the crimes of Balor bold. 

And by his grandson, the great 0*, 

Who rid old Erin of a foe. 
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Then time will close its hoary wings 
To rest among eternal things 
In which it has its primal springs : 
Ev'rything is all in One ! 

And thou'lt be there and know and see 
What all thy work has done for thee ; 
A glorious spirit thou shalt be 
Among thy peers and brothers too. 

'Twas thus he spoke and upwards soared 
While lightning flashed and thunder roared, 
And rain-drops in a deluge poured, 
As in fury wild winds blew. 

In fear and doubt I breathed a prayer, 
And muttered it with deepest care 
Ere I departed or could dare ; 
Then the truth I surely knew. 

Still poor in purse, I think not ill ; 
I work the long day with a will 
Since the true treasure has been found 
By me, a mortal homeward bound. 
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Kfre ^tripling. 

wy 1 1 HEN the shadows of night that soon would be, 
^JM Were hovering o'er the green-clad earth, 
Beneath the shade of a woodbine tree 
There lay a stripling of noble birth ; 
And by him slow coursed a crystal brook 
With a Naiad's grace and her peerless look ; 
Which softly sang as it murmured along 
A hymn of joy to its rural throng. 

But the youth did not hear its notes of joy, 

In calm, sweet repose he lay at rest, 
Where no earthly thing could him annoy, 

While the life was seen by the heaving breast ; 
And his thoughts soared far and his fancy high ; 
Far, far beyond the blue heights of the sky. 

For his soul was free and his mind awake, 

But in an entirely enchanted state, 
And then a voice like the echo's spake, 

Which fell on his sense with the voice of fate ; 
And quickly revealed bright scenes to his sight, 
In the land of dreamland, that realm of light. 

The golden age of the grand old days 
He saw again with its alluring charms ; 

When gods gave true heroes their due praise, 
And mortals blessed and freed from alarms ; 
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That excelled by far king Saturn's reign 
And his good spouse Ops who brought Romans gain. 
In quick succession they moved to and fro 
Through a garden like Eden that spirits know. 

But fleeting the view as there appeared 

A gay throng of fawns in rosy light ; 
All tripping in troops till a brook they neared 

That murmuring coursed by a wooded height ; 
"Which soon they did gain when they formed a ring, 
And made the wide welkin ev'n almost sing. 

Till suddenly out from the brook there rose 
A strong, massive form of forbidden mien ; 

On whose head a crown like Neptune's shows, 
Who dwells in the depths of the sea's serene. 

But soon as they saw it all startled and fled ; 

They dreaded that emblem upon its head ; 

A vain, hollow bauble it seemed to be 

As it danced on its head like foam on the sea. 

While on the green sward of the brook's sylvan bank 
A satyr-nymph stood with looks of fond love, 

Ready to meet it, and greet, and it thank 
As soon as it gained her own place above : 

'Twas only a moment till closely they met, 

When her love was changed into vain regret. 

The empty bauble still danced on its head, 
And on it the three words of error glowed ; 

The golden age, fortune, and reason misled, 
Which life for its death had been bestowed. 
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Then like an ogre soon quickly she grew, 
While ite mien was changed to a horrid hue ; 
Twin monsters they now appeared to his sight 
Till he woke from his sleep and saw the stars bight. 

When he rose and he went, and thinking intent, 
And reached his far home through the night nigh spent: 
The good, the beautiful, the true 
Had inspired his soul with the faith to do, 
Fearless of error, through life the right ; 
Conscience within, and heaven's own light. 



I 



N everything on earth we see, 

There is a beauty, that the mind 
Which is unprejudiced and free, 

May through the feelings surely find. 



The meanest thing that moves or breathes, 

However ugly it may seem, 
Has truly something that will please 

In fact, in fancy, or in dream. 

So in the camel beauty shines, 

That soothes my feelings, stills my pride, 
As trudging on in measured lines 

The lonely desert by my side. 
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I look on it and calmly think 
How wonderful are Nature's ways ; 

And when I see it long to drink, 
My thought is lost in silent praise. 

Still moving on in stately strides 
Along the path it takes so free ; 

Like as a ship that smoothly glides 
Upon a lightly rippled sea. 

And oft the Bedawin regale 
Themselves betimes by telling fain 

A legend old or fairy tale, 

In which appears its fame again. 

There's one I have a mind to tell, 
Tis pretty, and it may. be true, 

I think some too it will excel ; 
For few can match it, very few. 

Tis of the N<5bi Sdleh then, 

Whose lot in distant times was cast 
To teach and preach true good to men ; 

The goodness that will ever last. 

All through the lonely desert bare 
He wandered oft, he wandered long, 

Without a thought of earthly care, 
Kevered by all who hated wrong. 
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And wondrous deeds he often did 
Like miracles that stun the mind ; 

Whose causes are so deeply hid 
That nothing human may them find. 

At length a lovely spot he chose 
'Neath Jebel Mousa's towering peak, 

For contemplation and repose, 
And heaven itself still more to seek. 

Where leafy groves and gurgling rills, 
And fragrant plants are always seen, 

With cascades foaming down the hills 
Through rocky gaps and hollows green. 

Happy he lived in peace and truth, 
Away from strife and weary toil, 

Like Boaz in the book of Ruth : 
His soaring thoughts above recoil 

And day by day throughout the year 
Oft he was found far up the peak, 

Till he grew old, a hoary seer, 
Communion with his God to seek. 

At length the end came when he died 
On Jebel Mousa's summit rare ; 

But if the legend's not belied, 
A Moses on Mount Pisgah bare. 
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And to this day the Bedawin 
Revere him as their prophet dear ; 

And all their race and all their kin 
Still think the camel was his cheer. 

For up among the moss-clad rocks, 

There is a crevice plainly seen, 
Where sprightly maidens watch their flocks, 

A earners footprints long have been. 

And glad they milk their goats therein, 
Like dew before the falling rain ; 

His blessing ever keen to win, 
Believing it will bring them gain. 

Thus good men by their works are known, . 

Who live long after they are dead ; 
And which as truly can be shown 

Are with their mem'ries ever wed. 



I 



T has been writ and widely read : 
" The boy is father of the man f 
And so it is in Nature's plan 
Which life is far too short to scan. 
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The child whose heart is undefiled, 
How. simple all its ways appear ; 
How tender, sweet its nature dear 
That brings the heart abiding cheer. 

The lovely flowers that bloom and blow 
In meadows green 'neath summer skies, 
And with the dawn ope then* bright eyes, 
To which the bee so gaily hies. 

So is the child that blooms and grows 
'Neath mother's eyes and loving care ; 
Who lays it on her bosom fair 
To suck the nectar welling there. 

The brooklet coursing on its way 
Through flowery meads and valleys bright, 
Aye lilting with a wanton might 
Its joyous song by day and night. 

Or o'er the mountain's rocky bed 
Wooed by the ash and hazel gray ; 
Where hawthorns hoar their bloom display, 
And wanderers from far away. 

With all their joys and charming spells 
The prattling child, still hearts more prize ; 
Whose innocence glows in its eyes, 
And in its wak'ning screams and cries. 
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In Nature's wide world's fair domains, 
What is the loveliest flower that blows ? 
It is the child that blooms and grows ; 
No lovelier than this she shows. 



I 



f 6* %l\v& ftnsiontr. 

N Enniskillen, by Lough Earne, 
There lived an old man gay ; 
And he was blind, a pensioner, 
With eighteenpence a day. 



He was a native of that Isle 

So beautiful and fair ; 
Sprung from an ancient Celtic name, 

As good as any there. 

His youth was passed like merry boy's. 
Among home's charming scenes : 

By wood and lawn and islets grand 
Till he was in his teens. 

When came a gallant company 
A -marching through the town : 

All martial was their step and look, 
And led by Sergeant Brown. 
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With ribbons flying at their caps, 

While music swelled the air 
From fife and flute and stirring drum 

They played so sweet and rare. 

And in the King's name they were bound 

To get strong lads and men, 
To bring their corps up to its strength, 

For war was raging then. 

And he was one who gladly took 

The luring silver coin ; 
Resolved to lead a soldier's life, 

Regardless of the Boyne. 

For many years, and far away, 

He left his native soil, 
To face the dangers that must be 

In many a fight and toil 

Oft, oft I listened to him 

With wrapt attention keen, 
Enchanted with his telling 

Of scenes that he had seen. 

For he fought at Sarratoga, 

Was taken prisoner there ; 
But his good brave foes paroled him, 

And he kept his honour fair. 
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And under Abercrombie, 

That great and gallant chief, 
He went with him to Egypt, 

Who brought the French to grief. 

And in that gemmy isle 

Where ^Etna scales the sky, 
He fought them there again, 

And in Spain where Moore did die. 

And at the Waterloo, 

Where Napoleon's sun went down, 
He was there and in the front, 

And won his laurel crown. 

And when he told what he had done 

To any he would say, 
" I fought for king and country true, 

For love and not for pay." 

He lived in sweet contentment then, 

In cabin built of clay : 
On a bit of land well cultured 

And his little crop of hay. 

And ev'ry neighbour round about, 

At least once in the year, 
Would come and thrash his corn clean out, 

And add unto his cheer. 
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Now many years had run their course, 

And he grew very old ; 
Yet hale and hearty, well he bore 

The stormy winter's cold. 

Till one day came in sweet July, 

The year I cannot say, 
When ripe in age, and full of trust 
. He calmly passed away. 

And in the little churchyard now 

Near Enniskillen fair, 
All silent rests his mortal part 

Among its kindred there. 

O.Erin dear, and green and fair ! 

A prayer I breathe for thee : 
May ev'ry son of Mars of thine 

Like that good soldier be. 



.>as£&, 
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Srsts 0" Snnatt. 

HA£ ye seen the braes o' Annan 
In the simmer's dreamy gloamin' ? 
Or the banks o' bonnie Annan, 
An' the knowe whare ane is lyin' ? 



I hae seen the braes o' Annan, 

And the stream whare fish come spannin' : 

In the winter's dowie gloamin' 

Spirits haunt the bonnie Annan. 

Owre the knowe whare ane is lyin', 
Shadows flit an' winds are sighin' ; 
And aye an echo sounds sae dree, 
u O dinna kill me, maun I dee !" 

The wretch that took her waefu' life, 
Was claught red-handed i' the strife, 
And hanged upon a beechen tree, 
That grows on bonnie Annan lea. 
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%\t Cjont-Cralu. 

) yV^\ONG the fields and the meads in summer's sweet 

11/ time > 

When the sun blazes bright in our northern 

clime: 

"Where the yellow corn waves and the rye-grass blows, 

There surely 111 be found as my call-note shows. 

Though pretty am I, I am never so fair 
As when on the ground I light tremble the air ; 
And unseen charm the ear, while I swift run along, 
With my crake, crake, crake ever cheery and strong. 

Meet companion of flowers and all that is bright, 
I live in the cool shade while I gladden the light, 
Till the twilight has come, and night with the stars, 
And the moon's sil'vry orb, still nothing me jars. 

Oh ! and if I could stay, I'd be with you alway, 
Dreary winter to cheer, like the summer's long day ; 
But I hie me away with the sun's waning rays, 
To the regions more bright that are far from thy gaze. 
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ONE bright summer's day in lovely June, 
Near, by a sylvan, purling stream, 
Far past the sweltering heat of noon, 
Two forms appeared as in a dream : 
Beneath a great oak that stately grew 

Upon the light, green- verdured grass, 
Where wild flowers shone all sweet to view, 

Two lovers sat — a lad and lass — 
A winsome pair, with no trace of care, 
While a perfect bliss they seemed to share. 

Soft murmured the zephyr breeze among 

The bosky banks and leafy trees, 
Like as toned bells that are deftly rung 

With mast'ring grace and freedom's ease ; 
Which fell on their ear and moved them deep, 

To feel the power of song so sweet : 
Together they sang in their love's keep 

This song of joy without conceit : 
Both lad and lass with a mellow sound 
That lightly trilled the welkin around. 

What makes the hero go forth to dare, 
And dangers seek by land and sea, 

To live for honour, and glory share, 
Freely to die and famous be ? 
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What makes the bard so glorious feel, 
That raises him to heaven's height, 

Where surely inspired his thoughts reveal 
Heaven's true beauty, clear and bright ? 

Tis the might of song that swells the heart, 

With thrilling music of Nature's art 



What makes the maiden forget her grief ? 

What burns and heaves her gentle breast ? 
Is it love, true love, however brief, 

By the ruddy lips and eyes confessed ? 
What makes a mother to feel life's joy ? 

A mother's heart so fondly bound 
To her darling child, perhaps a boy, 

Who prattling listens, and has found ? 
Tis the song that wells with mighty force, 
Forth from its never discovered source. 



What makes all human nature akin, 

And Nature love the more and more, 
Its joys far excelling still to win, 

A singer on life's wondrous shore ; 
When the warbling birds the live long day, 

'Mong sylvan shades and wayside fair, 
In spring time sing their cares away, 

And the buds first greet the bracing air ? 
'Tis the song that wells with mighty force 
Forth from its .never discovered source. 
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Oh ! sweetly they sang while bees above 

Were clustering in that old oak tree ; 
Where hamming they sang their song of love, 

To make that love more happy be ; 
But soon twilight came with fainter light, 

And flowers their petals closed again, 
To guard them safe from the wasting night; 

Then lovers rose and tripped off fain : 
Singing peerless still with Nature's art, 
Tis the might of song that melts the heart 



W 



tnlloo. 

AKE up, wake up, O Lulloo dear ! 
Make haste without delay, 
For fleet, fleet are the fierce blood hounds. 
That track you on the way. 



The steed, the steed stands saddled by, 

He prances and he neighs : 
An Arab of the purest blood 

That ranks among the bays. 

Mount, mount and take the reins in hand, 

He needs no spurs to-day : 
Safe, saf e he'll bear thee to a land 

Where you can welcome stay. 
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Wist, wist Acban will follow thee, 

Untrammeled on the bay : 
Good-bye, good-bye, and God protect 

Fair Lulloo on her way. 

See, see how now they top yon hill, 

They ride as ten to one ; 
Yet though they were as many more, 

The fray he would not shun. 

The clashing and the gleaming swords 

Proclaimed the fight begun, 
Till Acban's gory blade had pierced 

The hearts of all but one. 

Hard, hard he pled for mercy's dole, 
Till this response there came — 

" Spare, spare him for his daughter's sake, 
And for her honoured name." 

Then from the ground he raised him free, 
And grasped his trembling hand ; 

He spared him for his daughter's sake, 
And for their father-land. 

Soon mounted on their trusty steeds 

They scudded o'er the plain ; 
With silent lips, and beating hearts, 

To Lulloo, love, and Spain. 
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f icfct of Clontaxf. 

1014 A.D. 

y VI HEN Tara's halls had lost their bloom or fading to 

\X\ decav » 

No more reflected as of yore a royal race's sway : 
Who to the sons of Erin fair dispensed a bounteous store, 
And entertained illustrious ones from many a foreign shore, 
Then our most famous Brian lived, a valiant Prince was he, 
The patriot king of Irish hearts, and Minister green and free : 
Who broke the might of traitor chiefs leagued with the alien 

foe, 
Of stalwart build and bearded mien, by one decisive blow : 
Those heathen swarms of Northmen wild, a menace to his 

sway, 
Who long had held fair Leinster down to Erin's sad dismay. 

4 

"With thoughts that breathe and words that burn" the 

simple truth be told 
Of Brian's most renowned exploit, so gallant and so bold, 
When on the plain of Dublin first he marshalled in array, 
His Munster men and Connaught boys all eager for the fray ; 
And Ulster's strong O'Carroll led, with brave Maguire, those 

twain 
Who oft astounding feats had done, and would as sure again ; 
And Meath's avenging sons besides, with fiery glancing eye, 
Full of that hate oppression brings, resolved to do or die : 
Where stood opposed, and face to face, more formidable still, 
The mustered forces of the Dane, inured to fight and kill, 
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— -■ - ■» ■ 

Those worshippers of Odin fierce who never feared to fail ; 
As steady and as ready all as e'er they faced the gale. 
From Norway and the isles they came, and Denmark far away, 
To fight for kinsmen, spoil, and power, on that eventful day : 
With Britons more among their ranks from Cornwall and 

from Wales, 
That brave and hardy race so famed in wonder-stirring tales. 
Twas Friday — Good, and Brian felt like any pious man, 
That he was loth to fight them then, when from his watch- 
ful van 
The cry arose, they come — they come— they'll fight — what 

is't to them ! 
And he against his better wish must also do the same. 
Then with a cross in his left hand, and good sword in his 

right, 
Along the ranks he rode sublime, harangued them as he 

might. 
u Be of good cheer," 'twas thus he spoke, " your arms wield 

as yon can, 
Bemember this is Friday dear, the day of God to man. 
Preserve His truth, your glorious faith, and put the Dane 

to shame/' 
Then waved the blood-stained crucifix, that symbol of his 

fame ; 
"And let it be your banner still 'neath which you stand or 

fall: 
The emblem of old Erin long, God wills it ever shall. 
This was the day that Christ Himself once suffered death 

for you : 
On — on, ye sons of Erin all, and prove it to be true." 
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Then quick they rushed with lightning speed upon the. 
sturdy foe, 

Who met them with wild ardour too, and dealt them blow. 

« 

for blow ; 
Till sorely pressed, and panic-struck their ranks began to, 

reel, 
By prowess of those thousand Danes all clad in armoured 

steel ; 
And headed by their stalwart chiefs, Dolat and Conmaol, 
Along with princes Anrud strong and Charles of fiery soul. 
Soon Morrough with his brave Dalgais swept grandly to 

their aid, 
And turned the fortune of the day, the havoc they had made. 
By zeal and quickened valour true, and strength of brawny. 

arm, 
They bore the thousand backwards down, slew all with stint 

of harm : 
While Sigurd wild and furious urged on the Danish van, 
Who fought like tigers brought to bay, and not like any man. 
In vain they crouched, in vain they sprang, upon their glow- 
ing foe : 
They hurled them back, and hewed them down, and drove 

them to and fro. 
As fiercely raged the battle then, young Turlough shone to 

view, 
That gallant youth brave Murrough's son, and man/ a kern 

he slew. 
And Malachy of Tara's line, so noted in his day, 
With his Meath men was to be seen the foremost in the 

fray. 
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Commingled and oft singled thus they fought from morn 

till eve, 
With all their might and all their will proud vict'ry to 

achieve. 
Enough, enough, the day was gained, the Danes were forced 

to flee : 
A refuge seek where'er they could, wherever that might be ; 
"When news came like a deadly blow which they could 

hardly bear, 
That Brian fell through treachery by fiendish Bruadair, 
Who never felt how great it was a worthy foe to spare. 
But vengeance swift overtook him, and howling in despair, 
He cried Walhalla's Odin, " I go to fight them there !" 
It changed their joy to mourning, and sadness near to gloom, 
Until the bodies of the brave were laid within the tomb. 



i Jf *. 

TTTHOU art the bright herald of perfect bliss, 
1 While in depression or nigh despair, 

In the world to come, ev'n as in this, 
Deep in man's heart thou nestlest there : 
Like a sparkling star that is fixed in heaven, 
To cheer all through the gloom thou'rt given. 
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fl&e £faftbffldrs of 'Summit^ 

TTTHE standards of humanity, 
X I love them as my life ; 

And worship them in sentiment, 
In practice through a wife. 

How barren would this world have looked 

If they had never been : 
More frigid than the icy poles 

Which none has ever seen. 

The moon and stars, those shining Ughts, 

The planets too, I ween, 
Grace not creation's night so fair 

As lovely woman-queen. 



ONE sunny day in balmy June, 
Far a youthful pair had trod 
Until a flowery mead was seen 
Nestling by a wayside road : 
Where leafy elms grew thick and green, 

And knarled trunks with ivy bound, 
And hawthorns scented with perfume 
From the roses all around. 
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The birds piped forth their mellow notes 

Joyously with all their powers ; 
And humming bees flew to and fro, 

Speeding to rare plants and flowers ; 
While far above in heaven's blue sky, 

Like a spirit to the sight, 
The king of songsters, bright and clear, 

Trilled his song of pure delight. 

They turned into that way-side road 

Like fain rovers o'er the plain, 
The more to see, the more to hear 

Of great Nature for their gain. 
But far they had not trod the path, 

Till they reached a purling brook 
Whose sides were clad with rush and flag, 

Where rare lilies lightly shook. 

The sight of which caused them to thrill 

With deep joy that brought true cheer ; 
Those gems that Art can never reach, 

Nature's gems for ever dear. 
And then they sat them down to rest 

On its soft and verdured brink, 
A little while until refreshed, 

In a dreamy mood to think. 

» 

A brother and sister, happy pair ! 

Bounding into their first teens, 
Of comely looks and healthy glow, 

Fitting mates for lovely scenes. 
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And as becomes the manly boy, 

He leaned and stretched his arm down, 

And plucked some of those fairy gems 
Which he twined into a crown ; 

And gave it to his sister dear, 

To recall no fleeted years ; 
But only that day she was born 

'Midst great joy and slumb'ring fears. 
She looked upon it with bright eyes, 

Eyes of azure like the sky, 
And said " She dearly loved the flowers, 

Yet she could not tell for why." 

When lo ! to their surprise appeared 

A form bent with hoary age ; 
Whose snow-white locks and thoughtful face 

Made him look a very sage. 
He greeted them with accents soft, 

Mellow was his deep-toned voice, 
And then sat down himself to rest 

Near them of his own free choice. 

Soon as the floral crown he saw 

In the fair girl's comely hand, 
He broke out thus with gentle speech 

Which he could so well command : 
" All flowers are lovely e^rywhere, 

But the lilies more delight ; 
For many years through dark and fair 

They were near my heart and sight. 
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But long, alas ! Las mingled deep 

With much joy, abiding grief, 
That makes me often sigh and weep 

Still to find no true relief. 
Once I possessed two dear-loved ones, 

Brighter shone no flowers of May, 
A lily and forget-me-not 

As you now so well display. 

For seasons they grew bright and good, 

Till as many years had run 
As you have seen, with joy and cheer ; 

Yet God's will be ever done. 
They both were nipped with deadly frosts, 

No more blooming, for they died ; 
Still, still another went their way, 

Till I was most sorely tried. 

Yet hope has ne'er deserted me 

Through those long and lonely years ; 
Which makes me wish with them to be — 

Death to me has now no fears. 
Happy are they that find their rest 

Ere time wears the heart away, 
Still longing for the loved ones blest 

In that land of endless day." 
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I 



N dusty March when winds blow cold, 
Which try so hard the frail and old, 
And birds their carols 'gin to sing 
In honour of the quick'ning Spring. 



Then on a bleak and clouded day, 
A poor old beggar took the way 
From her poor dwelling, or her room, 
To beg a crust and banish gloom. 

The fields upturned by plough and spade 
Showed dark-like shadows born to fade : 
Bare to the eye, some scented sweet 
With tender shoots of winter's wheat. 

The wind blew keen and whistled shrill 
Through leafless trees, by bush and rill, 
Still on she trudged from door to door 
As she had often done before. 

Some gave her nought and churlish spoke 
Which caused her heart a passing shock ; 
While some gave what they could afford, 
Little or more as was their board. 

A few tit-bits from those well fed, 
With bits of cheese, and meal and bread, 
Until her wallet bulky grew : 
A burden which she welcomed too. 
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Then with a light and steady tread, 
And ere the lengthening day had fled, 
Homewards she turned with winning speed 
To rest from drudgery and need. 

Her heart full glad and beating thanks 
To ev*ry step of her tired " shanks :" 
No sturdy beggar's life she Jed, 
Nor to it was she born or bred ! 

When as of wont she turned aside, 
A little while in all her pride, 
And marched up to a collier's door, 
Where she had oft been served before. 

Its inmates were a frugal pair, 
The wife industrious, wasting ne'er : 
Long had the beggar woman broke 
A small part of their thrifty stock. 

But times were changed as in she went, 
Plenty had fled and sweet content. 
A startling scene burst on her sight, 
Want, hunger, cold, and children blight. 

The last time she had gone that way, 
Bright was its look, the children gay, 
But now the wolf had got inside, 
And stared around with savage pride. 
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The " bairnies " wept of tender years, 
The mother tried to hide her tears, 
One at her breast lay in sweet rest : 
With six in all she had been blest, 

Whose telling looks and wistful mien 
Made still more sad the striking scene ; 
While fire burned low with embers slow, 
All bare the pegs and walls did show. 

The poor old beggar felt and sighed, 
And if she dared she would have cried ; 
But 'twas too much for tears to flow 
From her that knew both want and woe. 

She emptied out her wallet there 
Of all its store without a care : 
Nor left herself a bite behind, 
At home a little she might find. 

" Take that," she said, " good woman kind, 

Enough at home for me I'll find ; 

Tis but your own I freely give, 

1 he bonnie bairnies they maun live." 

And then she turned and went her way, 
More bless'd than many who display 
Their charity to public gaze, 
For studied ends or empty praise. 
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The heart that thus could truly feel, 
The hand that did so gen'rous deal, 
Though of a poor old beggar woman, 
Show 'tis a glory to be human. 

Her town is in old Lanarkshire, 
Its Upper Ward of moor and brier, 
And where it happened it was there, 
A mining village bleak and rare. 







Dptit. 

H ! blest is he that in himself 
Hath stored the gems of life : 
No gew-gaw things that riches bring 
To win but cares and strife. 



And who to wisdom's fount repairs 

And laves its holy light ; 
And culls from ev*ry trickling spring 

The reason and the right. 

Who decks his mind with knowledge fair 
To charm his heart and soul ; 

As on the path of life he glides 
Still nearing more its goal. 

! get these then by every means 

That lie within your power ; 
And keep them while on earth you live : 

The bloom is in the flower. 
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®fee longing. 

T= OW long the time seen* that haa sped 
\^J Since I left my native shore ; 
How many live, how many dead 
Of youth's friends I knew before. 
Could I but turn my steps for home 
From this strange land far away, 

! then how happy would I roam 
'Mong its dear scenes bright and gay ! 

1 see the cot where I was born, 
And the gently purling stream 

By which there grew the trysting thorn 
Oft of which I sweetly dream. 

I see the spots that charm me still, 
Where I passed youth's sunny day ; 

When I knew no guile or ill, 
But in innocence did stray. 

Oh ! yet how fair will be their sights 

In the" sunshine or the rain ; 
Unchanged the far receding heights 

That look down upon the plain. 
But yet a something stops me still, 

Fear that none would know me there, 
A thought which makes me dread more ill 

Than all past or present care. 
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Behold ! a boat T see is bound 

Soon to sail to that far shore ; 
Then in it, yes — I will be found 

Since my heart is longing sore. 
One must believing venture bold, 

Full of hope as he can be, 
To reach the goal he would behold, 

Sailing o'er life's stormy sea. 



§Mma-$aitjerlra]T. 

AN EPISODE. 

) 1 1 F W AS on a morning, ere the Spring 
1 Had quickened ev*ry mortal thing, 
"Within a place where students bring 
Their stomachs pranky, heads not full, 
Fresh as the sod, and raw from school ; 
To gather aids from dusty books 
Which unimpress their varied looks. 
Where grows the boy to nobler man, 
As buds unfold beneath the dawn ; 
All storing in their youthful pates 
Old Classics, lectures, figures, dates. 
The day was frosty, and the snow 
Lay thick upon the ground below ; 
Whilst from the clouds incessant fell 
The flickering flakes that freeze so well 
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No time was better for a bout, 
Soon as the classes would come out 
Snow-balling would begin, and none 
Need think to shun the fav'rite fun. 
The courts looked somewhat hurry-scurry 
With those who filled in such a hurry 
Big barrows with the virgin stuff, 
Lest, still it might be used more rough. 
But ere a tithe of space was cleared 
The clock-hands at the hour appeared. 
It struck, ere rang the little bell, 
The lads rushed out, and all pell-mell, 
The fray .began, the snow-balls flew 
Quickly and thickly in full view. 
Soon one spun on a high crowned hat, 
Another by his cheek flew pat, 
Until not one nor two to head, 
But dozens at an angle sped ; 
Then cowering in a nook he stood 
To face the balls as best he could. 
Another they assailed behind, 
And then in front with feeling kind, 
When, seeing there was nothing for% 
He took a grand rush out o' Court ; 
While near the stair that led up to 
The Beading-Room there was a view. 
Assailed from ev'ry point outside, 
Not one then thought at all to hide ; 
But bravely charged the daring foe, 
And where they did most thickly show ; 
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Though ere the gauntlet they had run 
They looked all white, 'twas ten to one. 
Here, there a hat, no hue and cry 
Could equal theirs, it rang so high ; 
Yet there was music in it too, 
Though some might think that rather new. 

Thump, thump, upon the doors they fell 

As these let in some that ran well. 

Ill fared the others on that ground, 

Where little shelter could be found : 

A hundred balls flew thick around, 

Till like a target well shot at 

They were let free, and not for what \ 

Then when no " inners " could be seen 

Some turned upon the " outers." " Mean," 

Ejaculated many tongues : 

" Why so assail the stranger ones V 

Their answer was great provocation 

First, from these was its occasion : 

For they whose honour feels a wound 

Oft vindicate it on the ground. 

And so they did, but then the " Trues n 

Who, when they're wanted, ne'er refuse. 

Though when most wanted they're not there : 

Of course they are some other where : 

Became a party to the fight — 

Snow-balls 'gainst batons weren't right. 

The gates were shut, lest they might deign 

Then to invade the royal domain ; 
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While safe within its " Gives ;> swarmed 

Bound to their green, but all unarmed ; 

And where they soon in conflict got 

With police, picked quite "Scot and lot :" 

Who marched along like soldiers, too, 

To make a breach of which they knew ; 

Though snow-balls flew as thick as hail 

They couldn't be made to turn "tail ;" 

Thus roused, they stormed an unlocked " yett," 

And then within the warriors met. 

Their Captain* looked a mild, brave man, 

The kind who ought to lead the van : 

With stick in hand, that symbol great, 

He'll make the " deevils " higher rate 

His prowess and policemen's might : 

Of course, but thinking it was right. 

" Quick march," he cried, quick march they took, 

" Quick forward," and their batons shook ; 

But in the snow they sank inch deep ; 

So hard it was their feet to keep. 

Still on they rushed while "Ursus" led 

The footed squadrons for their head. 

Headlong they charged the passive foe, 

Who did not think it would be so. 

All more or less could tell a tale, 

Aye, even the few who took " leg bail," 

Of bruises, thumps, and aching backs, 

And heavy falls and sundry thwacks. 

Not any of fair Alma-Mater 

Could longer stand the ruthless batter. 
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Then rushed they in upon them so 
Their ranks were broken, sorry show. 
Now tit-for-tat they civil paid 
The police back, and with them played. 
All hustled, bustled, crushed and edged, 
Some in a corner soon were wedged : 
While one cut off, a lonely brave, 
Pled hard for freedom like a slave ; 
Till through the mind's more mighty force 
Ejected they were all of course. 
Thus forced back to their own domain 
Their courage soon returned again : 
u Par excellence " the motley street, 
Where they should never know defeat. 
Then of the trophies some had got 
They made mementoes on the spot. 
Glazed hats cut up in many a way 
Were the memorials of display ; 
Whilst one a " king " o'er all the others, 
Pourtrayed a baton to his brothers. 
Yet some who dared to brave the road 
Were seized and marched away abroad ; 
Where soon they squatted on the floor 
Of dark, damp cell an hour or more, 
Until forthcoming was the bail 
Which they no doubt would gladly hail ; 
Yet like a brave and honest crew 
Who bear their hardships out of view. 
Next day they gathered to orate 
O'er their own wrongs and brothers' fate : 
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Full fair and open, free installed, 

Which ancient Athens' times recalled ; 

Though police were not needed then 

Since all its citizens were men. 

When " Hamlet" on the Museum's stairs, 

With fluent tongue and facile airs, 

Harangued them with a glowing zest 

To bring them to a money test. 

Next Percy spoke a word or two 

In declamation of the " blue," 

Forgetting that he was one true. 

He thought their presence did not suit 

The sacred precincts : who'd refute ? 

Then " Richmond," he who gave the Mail 

The fullest version of the tale, 

Was called upon to speak and show 

The reason for his acting so. 

Next Borneo of subtle art, 

Must have his say before they part 

Quite cool he spoke, yet how intense 

The force of his fine common sense. 

Some lesser " stars " essayed to speak, 

For chance is often far to seek, 

Who wished to give their thoughts as good 

As they of the Committee could. 

Each of the " Cives," almost all, 

Made good the damage at its call 

And ev'ry fine they also paid ; 

'Twas only law the Bailies said ; 

Though something yet remains in doubt ; 
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1 

Who most deserved that meteing out? 
The Police or the Students 1 Pray ! 
Remember Alma-Batter day. 

MORAL. 

Be sure at all times to be true 
Unto yourselves and others too ; 
To show true gentlemen in act, 
And let the world proclaim the fact. 
No more to pain fair Alma-Mater : 
Tis right the police mobs should scatter. 



S 



TILL young I was when I took leave, 
And set out the world to roam ; 
I had but little cause to grieve 
Since I knew no father's home. 



Without a birthright, without gear, 
I had nought to leave behind, 

But just the sympathetic tear 
Wishing well to all mankind. 

For heart's strange longings urged me on, 
And a still small voice within : 

" Go on," it cried, " thy way alone, 
Always upward good to win." 
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Each night that passed, each morn that dawned, 

Still advancing in my mind ; 
But ever secret it was planned 

What I sought and wished to find. 

In my track were stiles and ditches 

Festering with rank decay, 
Waters rampant with grim witches — 

Still I struggled on my way. 

And great mountains rose before me, 
Torrents hemmed my footsteps more, 

I had to bridge them to be free — 
Their abysses to pass o'er. 

When to a deep, broad stream I came, 
Which flowed calmly on its course, 

Unlike the stream of life's ill fame 
Bushing with its callous force. 

Joyfully trusting to its breast, 

For I could not bridge it o'er, 
In I plunged with strength and zest 

And soon reached the further shore. 

There the mountains towering rose 

In their ever grand display ; 
While all around did still disclose, 

O'er them I must find my way. 
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Ah ! weary was the toil and hard, 

Ere I reached their airy height ; 
But, when I did, my sole regard 

Was within my heart and sight. 

Then I could live, or T could die, 

For the goal was near at hand, 
Surrounded by the spacious sky 

That concealed the promised land. 

Though they that heaven can never reach — 

Heaven is far away or near ; 
And that is what they truly teach 

To ev'ry soul that dwelleth here. 



IN clachan, town, an muckle city, 
Maist bodies hae their ain. dear ditty 
(y things that are an' things that were, 
And fools there be that hae nae share. 
O' sic a class an' sic a sort 
Was Willie Kant, that lo'ed his sport. 
Ance acht days to himself he got, 
Twas a' he wanted, a' he sought. 
The simmer had but passed its prime, 
Ae week in August was the time, 
When a' was rip'ning fresh and fair 
Awa' sped Willie wi* light care, 
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Miles forty-twa frae a big toon, 

To whare the sea skirls roun' and roun'. 
He took four hours to reach the place 

When he was landed wi' sma' grace, 

'Mang ither folks baith auld an' young, 

Wha maistly spak a weel-kenn'd tongue : 

That auld town's famed for thrift and shawls, 

A race-course wi' its tents an' stalls, 

When mony a siller pund is left, 

What gets some bodies warp an' weft. 

An' Tannahill sae sweetly sang, 

Negleckit by its busy thrang, 

His wood-notes wild, an' bonnie braes 

Whare grow the rowans an' the slaes. 

He sought his quarters in a crack, 

An' got them, as the place was slack, 

In a sma' biggin' o' twa storey 

At sic a rate ane needna borrow. 

'Twas unco tidy, clean, an' decent ; 

The leddy, too, was very pleasant ; 

An', for the bed, it was as guid 

As could be got for ony bluid. 

But Willie wasna muckle minding, 

As terms wasna unco binding ; 

Though there he sleepit, short or l&ng, 

Next morning he could bide or gang. 

The first nicht in't he passed fu' brawlie, 

A bed a' to himsel sae walie, 

In which he sleepit like a loon 

Upon its feathers saft an' soun'. 
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Till wauk'ning at the brak o* day, 
When lift is tinged wi' modest grey. 
Then up he gat, drew on his breeks, 
An' washed himsel' baith neck an' cheeks, 
As fastly dressed wi' eager mind, 
In doubt the clock might be behind. 
Next owre his shoulder belt he flang 
To let at back the basket hang ; 
Then in his hand the rod he tak's ; 
An' last of a' a search he mak's 
To see if he hadnae still forgot 
Onything o' his needfu' lot. 
When a* is richt, he blithely trots 
Out on his journey, while big thoughts 
Are frisking through his lively brain, 
The caller air he smells again. 
An' here in truth begins the tale, 
For which he gies himsel' as bail ; 
Syne far less aiblins than a cuddie 
May jeer an' say it's unco duddie. 
The western sky was clear an' blue, 
A Baft wind blew saft as the dew ; 
While out upon the east there lay 
The rosy streaks o' bright'ning day ; 
An' birds on ilka bush an' tree 
Were hopping wi' a wanton glee. 
Elate wi' joy then Willie's heart 
Grew fain, an' tickled up his art ; 
As on the road he jogged alang, 
His mind gie busy wi' a wrang 
1 
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That aft he thought should be redressed, 

As evYy wrang ought, he confessed. 

Deep in the meshes o' its net, 

Which made him maist a' else forget, 

He was engaged to his sair cost, 

Yet swelling wi' an inward boast, 

When " boo-a-boo " rang on his ear 

Which made him pale wi' very fear. 

Scarce had he time to loup aside 

Till bull would smelt his precious hide. 

This kind o' smelling he was brank o', 

An' didna' think it worth his stank so. 

In half a twa or in a crack 

He sat jocosely on a stack ; 

Wi' bull beneath bellowing low 

An' frothing that he missed his foe. 

While Willie was wi' searching look 

Observing every side an* neuk, 

To see if he was a'^secure, 

Of which he made himself sune sure. 

Then thought he to himseF he'd play 

The bull a trick in his ain way. 

A line frae aff his reel he took, 

Weel baited wi' a monstrous hook, 

Then canny slipped it down beneath 

The bull's ain nose wi' unco skeath ; 

And then a sharp and hasty tug, 

By chance it fastened on its lug. 

The bull was pinned baith hard an' hask, 

An' sae to play him was the task. 
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As sune's the tickled beastie felt 

It's pain, an' saw the bluid it smelt 

It madly dunshed again the stack : 

The shock was like a thunder-crack, 

Which made puir Willie muckle sma' 

In the fell dreid that he might fa'. 

The rod was bent in twa, then brak 

As would a pole by wrench and wrack ; 

An' Willie thought himself f u' weel 

That the dour cratur could nae speel. 

Again the line he drew wi' might, 

Again the bull showed savage fight, 

When a' at ance he drew again 

Wi' his whole strength, then cam' the strain : 

The hook gied way an' brought alang 

The bit where it had stuck sae Strang. 

The brute then took a hasty turn, 

And ran off madly to a burn. 

But 'twas na lang till tossing back 

It took its station by the stack ; 

And there it booed and there it blowed 

While faem f rae mouth an' nostrils flowed : 

A sign too sure it wasna' cowed, 

But still on Willie evil dowed. 

Twas early morn, na far past five, 

When he and the beast began to strive ; 

An' now it was the afternoon, 

When working folks in ilka town, 

In busy, bustling thrang are seen 

A' moving this way, that f u' keen. 
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I trow his courage 'gan to fag, 
Though muckle pluck was ne'er his brag. 
Still time wore on till cluds o' black 
Their dismal shadows owre him brak ; 
For far ahint the glowing west 
The sun had gane to tak' his rest. 
Yet nae change in the bull's condition, 
An* waur by far grew Will's condition: 
The noddin' bat then took to wing, 
And flutt'ring poised itself to sting : 
Which it sune did, his eyelids sore 
Fast closed as they had ne'er before. 

When sweet oblivion cam', the best, 

A needed and a welcome guest, 

An' if he snored he couldna' say, 
Though brawlie he kenn'd whare he lay. 
Syne, yet it's unco true it seems 
When folks are dabbling 'mang the steams 

O' this excitement, that depression, 

Strange fancies tak' their minds' possession ; 

An' sleep that only seals their eyes, 

In sic condition dreams arise. 

An' Willie had a dream I wot 

That e'en he has na yet forgot. 

He dreamed he saw a palace grand, 

Of noble architecture stand 

Upon a site an' in a place 

That woos the bonnie Thames's face. 

A muckle chair o' antique shape, 

A' covered owre wi' velvet crape, 
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Stood at the end of this big ha', 
An' there a burly chap he saw. 
His head looked like a lion's mane, 
He thought himsel' he wasna' sane, 
But what surprise, out roars the chiel 
Wi' lusty lungs that sounded weel. 
Anither then jumped to his feet, 
Some gie great topic there to meet 
His mak' was like the guid aik tree, 
His manners frank, his action free, 
In fact there couldna be a better 
Whar' harmonised as weel the letter 
Wi' spirit, for his qualities 
Were far ayont some high degrees. 
Ane might as weel pursue the mole 
Into its safe retreat, its hole, 
As try to stem that eydent soul 
While battling for a nation's poll. 
The greatest powers had to submit 
C wealth an' station, lore an' wit : 
An' wham ye'll mind wha proved his right 
To these best virtues was John Bright. 
He saw him then complete his speech, 
And sitting down ayont his reach, 
He woke and kenned it was a dream, 
Though true as fact it seemed to him. 
When thoughts cam' rushing to his head, 
He minded sune the bluidy deed. 
The bull, so wild, the dread o' night, 
A' cam' before his sight fu' bright, 
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Then down lie gat, nor faint nor weary, 
He felt his spirits wondrous cheery ; 
Yet out of sorts to fish that day, 
For back he trudged his hameward way. 
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ONE day when the sun laved with golden light 
Judah's old hills and valleys between ; 
And his mantle of splendour threw o'er them dight, 
Ere kissed he the sea with fiery mien ; 
A true Arab knight with manly heart 

"Was on his way bound to a neighbouring town ; 
From El Kuds he came, a day's journey apart 
From Eriha, once a famed place of renown. 
No horse had he, but on foot he trod 
The weary and lonely and dusty road. 

Yet thankful at heart and cheerful in mind, 

Still on he went musing, nor slowly nor fast ; 
Alert was his eye, and for nothing he pined, 

But to reach Eriha ere sundown was past. 
The humming of bees and insects around, 

And the chirping of birds 'mongst the bushes and trees, 
And the breath of the light wind that blew o'er the ground. 

Were all his companions that gave him good ease ; 
Companions he liked well companions to please, 

Until in some time still others he found. 
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When approaching a cross-road that debouched on his way, 

There met him four men like gypsies attired, 
And him they saluted with friendship's display : 

" For Erika bound, knight," they at him enquired ; 
And he answered them " Yes." And they looked satisfied, 

Until one spoke sadly, and told their distress : 
" How that their poor beasts from exhaustion had died," 

And if he would aid them him Allah would bless." 
Then he took out his purse and gave them fair share, 
And went on his way with a still lighter care. 

Not far had he gone till out on him sprang 

From a wood by the wayside pleasant to sight, 
And quick gripped him tight, a thievish gang, 

And robbed and ill-used him with brutal might. 
Stripped and bereft of all he possessed, 

With no succour near that he could receive, 
All lonely he lay and sorely distressed, 

And as he was left when the robbers took leave : 
His wounds bleeding fresh and his senses nigh gone, 
And moaning from pain with many a groan. 

Soon a Sheikh came by and he said let him lie 

Till El Kuds I reach and assistance procure ; 
But when he got there he forgot still to try ; 

No more of the poor knight he thought, it was sure. 
Next a Dervish rode past on his fat-looking ass, 

And at the poor knight cast a lingering glance ; 
And quietly exclaimed, he is one of that class 

Who by their own deeds bring ill not by chance ; 
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Then stroked his long beard and talked to his beast 
In a half gentle tone, with the air of a priest. 

Next a Musrid or Levite, an expounder of law, 

Game riding his good horse, and nearer and near, 
Where the poor knight lay, though him he ne'er saw ; 

For he took to the far side, as moans fell on his ear, 
And passed on his way revolving in mind 

Whoe'er he may be, he's no neighbour of mine, 
To whom my heart yearns and ever is kind, 

For such is the law, and the law is divine. 
Some one may assist him who will surely pass by, 
Of his own kind and class, far better than I. 

At last there was seen in a little time more 

A strange one approaching, and nearer and near, 
On his good black horse that lightly him bore ; 

And the poor knight's moaning soon fell on his ear, 
While he hastened to him to render him cheer. 

He bound up his wounds, with love in his eye, 
Flashed from his true heart beating sincere, 

And gave him to drink where he did lie ; 

Then gently raised him with that strength given 
To the doer of good by the grace of Heaven. 

And on his beast set him and walked by his side 
Until they reached Eriha, where he soon found 

A lodging the best, fit for a lord's pride, 
In which he installed him, and directed the host 

To share no expense to get him well round ; 
And all that was done and more at his cost. 
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Of the good Samaritan he surely had read 
As told in the sacred writings so dear ; 

Bat if not he was still a Samaritan bred 

To charity, love, and their heart-giving cheer. 
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DARK and gloomy is thy dwelling, 
In the damp, close earth below ; 
Where no sunshine's ever falling, 
Nor a thrill of genial glow. 



The grave, the silent grave alone, 

Where at last all mortals go, 
There sits king Death upon his throne, 

Life inspiring with grim show. 

And thus he speaks with solemn voice, 
To the mortal pale and wan, 
" Thou soon must go, thou hast no choice 
Where all life I ever ban. 
For thee was built this house of night 
Ere thou was't born or saw the light. 

Thy pleasure is all o'er and done, 
Come, I call, thou must away, 

Since thy life's sands are almost run, 
Longer much thou canst not stay. 
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Ere thou earnest of thy mother 
For thee a mould was shapen free ; 

For each sister and each brother 
That was ever or will be. 

Its height is measured not for thee, 

Nor by me determined sure ; 
Nor is it closed up or will be 
Till I bring thee there secure. 
And where thou shalt remain I bode 
When I mete thee and the sod. 

Thy house is not too highly raised, 

But it is unhigh and low ; 
When in't thou art, be not amazed 

Low the heel- ways surely show. 

And where thy body has to rest 
Low the sideways are indeed ; 

The roof is built full nigh thy breast 
Since to breathe thou hast no need. 

So shalt thou dwell in earth full cold, 
Grim and dark and lone and drear ; 
All doorless is that house of mould, 
Dark it is within and sere. 
There thou fast pris'ner held must be, 
For Death himself aye holds the key. 

Thus thou art laid with silence meet 
By sad friends thou'lt no more see ; 

For thou hast left them and life sweet, 
Now no friend thou hast but me. 
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None shall inquire, that trouble take. 
How this close house liketh thee ; 

But rather for their own selves' sake 
They shall from it further flee. 

Who shall for thee again it ope, 

And thee seek as once they did 1 
On such thou need'st not, cannot hope, 
Since the dead lie better hid ; 
For loathly, hateful thou wilt own 
Thou soon becom'st to look upon. 

Yet think not I am hard to thee, 

Nature's law I but fulfil, 
Thy soul can ne'er be claimed by me 

Since it lives and ever will. 

Thou knowest not till thou hast died 

Whether such be truth or no ; 
But list to me, God is belied, 
If it is not truly so ; 

For that which animated thee 
Is not thy body, nor can be. 

O dark and gloomy is thy dwelling 
In the damp, close earth below ; 

Where no sunshine's ever falling, 
Nor a thrill of genial glow." 
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HE earth, the earth, our mother earth ! 
From which we sprang, that gave us birth ; 
But dust we are, to dust we go, 
Like ev'ry mortal thing below. 



The sun himself must fade away, 
When night shall take the place of day ; 
And thick ribbed ice shall wrap in gloom 
The planets till the crack of doom. 

Yon starry orbs that circling roll 
Around their far and glowing pole, 
And countless more hid from the sight, 
Must cease to shine in sable night 

Since matter in atomic form 
Is sure the self -eternal norm, 
That makes and unmakes as it will : 
All changing, everlasting still. 

There is no God of mind or will, 

The all in all is atoms' skill, 

Which makes the law, gives Nature foree 

To govern all in order's course. 

Yes, from dark Chaos all have sprung, 
As many a heathen poet has sung ; 
So all to Chaos go again : 
'Tis thus they ever wax and wane. 
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Such is the Atheist's creed and way, 
What can he boast of, nothing say ! 
But work and pleasure, passion's sway, 
Which must all end some certain day. 

What recks he of a future time 
When all again shall shine sublime ! 
To him it is not worth a dime ; 
Since when he's gone he'll be no more, 
But dust upon oblivion's shore. 

The earth, the earth, our mother earth ! 
From which we sprung, that gave us birth ; 
Still dust we are, to dust we go, 
Like ev'ry mortal thing below. 



OH ! could I see the sunny light 
Once more before I die ; 
But who can give me back that sight 
Or ope again the eye ? 
Eyes that gazed oft on the sky, 

Its blue serene and storm, 
The shining stars in heaven high, 
And woman's lovely form. 
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No more the green fields I can see, 

Or wild flowers blooming fair : 
All Nature now is dark to me 

Wherever I repair. 
How changed is all since youth's days, 

When soaring lark was seen 
Singing to its Maker's praise, 

A star in heaven's serene. 

Then heart was light, and spirits gay, 

And bubbling life a joy ; 
With zest I roamed from day to day 

The woods and meads a boy. 
And while boyhood rounded slow 

To youth and passion keen, 
In its full and ardent glow, 

They still more fair were seen. 

'Twas thus I sighed one winter's night 

While musing in my room alone ; 
When suddenly in visioned light 

A lovely form before me shone ; 
Who seemed to be no earthly one, 

But an embodied spirit bright : 
Around whose head rays like a sun 

Gave forth a far excelling light. 

And which revealed a fairy land, 
All Eden-like, with bowers more rare : 

While round above where she did stand 
Sweet heavenly music trilled the air. 
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When thus melodious she spake, 
Which charmed my own harmonic ear : 
" I'm sent to thee new truths to break, 
Thy saddened heart and soul to cheer. 

" When in thy mother's womb thou wast, 

Thy place on earth was writ in Heaven ; 
Its future known like all its past, 

And thou wert free with free will given. 
As childhood passed, and boyhood came 

In all its stir of life's strong thrill, 
Which youth and boyhood ever claim, 

Then first thou knew'st thou hadst a will. 

" So when thy manhood bloomed more bright 

Thy spirit soared to higher heights, 
With mind and soul bent on the right 

In studying the world's great lights. 
Thy sight thou then did'st need indeed, 

Even for many a year the more ; 
Because thy aim was still to lead 

An active life of precious store. 

" When thou did'st travel far and well 

Through sunny lands of this fair earth ; 
The scenes of which so graphic tell 

Of human wrong and manly worth. 
Where thou him met'st of ripened age, 

Who faltered yet to truth proved true, 
Galileo, the starry sage, 

That ushered in new worlds to view. 
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" Then thou cam'st back to thy dear land, 

At duty's call as patriots will ; 
To do thy part and firm withstand 

Tyrannic action boding ill : 
And when its gory strife was o'er, 

With all thy learning, wit, and skill, 
'Gainst despotism more and more 

Thou wielded well thy grey goose quill 

"And lifted up thy voice with power, 

Scathed tyrants, bigots evVywhere, 
To freedom proved a strength and tower ; 

While free thought was thy special care. 
That noble work thou did'st indite 

For liberty of thought and speech ; 
Suffused with truth and reason's light, 

What book can better freedom teach ! 

" But hard times came and thou wert fain 

To seek repose and shelter find 
Away from foes and world's disdain ; 

Because thou now wert poor and blind. 
Still Heaven's own grace upon thee smiled, 

And guarded thee as oft before, 
Although thou wert by foes reviled 

They could not hurt or harm thee more. 

"Then would'st thou thy great work have done 
If thou had'st seen as in the past ; 
And an undying fame sure won 
Which will to latest ages last. 
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No. I proclaim 'twas Heaven's will 
That thou should'st be deprived of sight, 

In order better to fulfil 
That work inspired with heavenly light. 

" Soon as death comes, for all men die, 

Then thou will get thy sight again, 
When thy immortal soul shall hie 

To heaven, and 'mongst its kindred reign. 
Although thy body goes to dust, 

And is no more a living frame, 
Thy Maker still is highest trust, 

And He can give thee back the same." 

While round about where she did stand, 

Sweet music trilled the air ; 
And now I saw an angel band 

Surrounding her more fair. 
Then all vanished from my view, 

And I was left alone ; 
Heaven-like musing to pursue, 

And grieve that she was gone. 

To live I felt soothed little fears, 

To die I knew was gain ; 
My body worn with hard worked years 

And racked with gout and pain. 
Faith within still stronger grows, 

Will to my latest breath ; 
I ne'er feared my mortal foes, 

The blind bard need not death. 



K 
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AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 

' TT7 WAS "* the leafy month ° f Mav > 

A When all is bloom and green ; 

And Nature decks in lovely hues 
All that the eye has seen. 

And little birds their carols sing, 

And chirrup to the air ; 
And daisies in the pleasant meads 

Unfold their petals rare. 

When joyous lark on quivering wing 
Ascends to heaven's gate high, 

Still trilling his sweet melody 
To ear and earth and sky. 

And rosy hinds go forth to work, 
While dew-drops greet the morn, 

Among the fields and bracing air, 
And by the springing corn. 

All in an English harbour lay, 

And to the landward near, 
For longer or for shorter time 

Five ships out in the clear. 
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The year was sixteen hundred sure 

And twenty-nine that day, 
Which saw their anchors weighed a-hoy 

Upon the first of May. 

Dark was the land then rife with strife, 

Relentless power held sway ; 
And crushed and torn and bleeding sore, 

Beneath it Freedom lay. 

Intolerance and busy zeal 

Eaged scourging all the more ; 
And pains and penalties extreme 

The sufFring people bore. 

Until harassed and sore oppressed 

Some could no longer bear ; 
But willed to leave their native land 

In grief and dire despair. 

*Mong first of those and high renowned, 

A little band they say 
Took passage in these five ships good, 

Bound for America. 

For true as needle to the pole 

Their duty bade them go : 
Those pioneers of liberty, 

Oh ! manly did they show. 
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Who sailed away with saddened hearts 

Across the stormy sea ; 
When tearful eyes gave vent to grief, 

Though fear they did not dree. 

; Twas hard indeed to leave behind 
The land they loved so well : 

Their native land and hearths and homes 
Which made their hearts deep swell. 

Farewell hung on their lips, while throats 

Eef used to give it free ; 
Choked with emotion's thrilling pang 

That only once could be. 

Their longing gaze was their adieu, 

While fast receding bore 
The well-filled ships, with studded sails, 

From England's hallowed shore. 

Then on the blue sea, wild and lone, 
O'er surging waves they rode ; 

So like a thing of life in speed 
That bears not any load. 

When prayer and praise to Him arose, 
From hearts that were sincere ; 

Which sure bestows that peace of mind 
To mortals ever dear. 
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Fathers and mothers, children young, 

Sisters and brothers true ; 
Some old in years with silvered locks, 

Like patriarchs a few. 

All bent upon one sacred aim, 

And fearless still to do 
What conscience told them was the right 

In their, not others', view. 

A happy band they must have been ; 

So strong in faith and hope, 
And trust in God, their Father, King, 

With hearts and wills to cope ; 

With troubles dark, and trials to come, 

Which ev'ry one must face, 
Who makes his home in pathless wilds, 

His earth abiding place. 

The virgin world still far away, 

As fancy brought to view, 
The young would see it sunny, fair, 

The old with dappled hue. 

And many were the plans, no doubt, 
Each formed from day to day ; 

Of what he'd be, and what he'd do : 
Such wiled the time away. 
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Until they neared their chosen home, 

And in eight weeks at most, 
First in the lovely month of June 

They greeted its rough coast 

When all is wrapped in loveliness, 

A nd Nature in a glow 
Infuses her life — radiance 

On everything below. 

On still they sailed, till 'neath the lea, 

Within a spacious bay, 
The anchors loosed were heav'd once more, 

And soon secure they lay. 

While from the near shore greeted them 

Another fearless band, 
Who sailed about a year before 

To spy and choose the land. 

And, oh ! it was a thrilling sight, 
Then eyes and hearts were one 

That glowed in very unison, 
Each like a little sun. 

And little Sarah, one of three, 

With slightly flaxen hair ; 
A cherub in her every way, 

With English face as fair. 
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A summer bird, a guileless child, 

Her age but seven was cast : 
When balmy June had run its course 

Then she'd be seven past : 

Stood by her mother's side so sheen, 

And on the deck as free : 
Her little brother's gamboling light 

In childhood's happy glee. 

" Oh mother, mother V spoke she fair, 

" Is this our home to be ? 
It is so like our Boston home, 

And so like is the sea. 

See, yonder cloud let high in air, 

How bright and clear the skies, 
Oh ! are they not the scenes of home, 

The old scenes in disguise V 

" no ! they are not — no," she said, 

" Though they look bright and rare, 
They never can be those of home, 

Or ever half so fair." 

They landed soon, and time wore on, 

And all had settled down, 
In their new home of future hope, 

Which they called Salem town. 
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But winter came, and cold and storm, 

And hardships in its train ; 
And want and deadly sickness too 

That tried them sore again. 

With Christian faith they meekly bore 

Their losses not in vain ; 
Though many died and life resigned, 

Triumphant o'er their pain. 

While they that lived grieved not as those 

Who have no trust in God ; 
But bowed in meekness to his will, 

And manly bore their load. 

And little Sarah lived it through, 

And summer flowered again ; 
And yellow Autumn laughing came 

With ripened fruits and grain. 

No sign as yet but lusty health 

On her bright face was seen : 
The ruddy glow, the blooming hue, 

With briskness in her mien. 

But ere it waned to winter-time 

A sudden change came o'er 
Her spirits, and her sprightliness : 

She looked not as before. 
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And strength becoming less and less, 

She was to bed confined ; 
As weaker grew the body, then 

So weaker grew the mind. 

Ah, well a day \ she had a dream, 
Or vision rather say ; 

Of which she told her mother dear, 

And in a child-like way : 

Which from her little ruby lips 

Came clear as dripping dew ; 
In tones exquisite to the ear : 

A mother only knew. 

The mother looked into her face, 

And gently stroked her brow ; 
Then spoke in tender accents sweet : 

" My child, you're better now." 

Aud it was so, for she grew well, 

And better day by day ; 
Until her health came back at length, 

And she went out to play. 

The Pilgrim Fathers some are called ; 

But on the roll of fame 
The u Conquering Band," these are inscribed, 

Which will remain their name 
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Till flowers have ceased to bud and bloom, 

Or seasons come and go ; 
While man on earth lives, acts, and thinks, 

A pilgrim here below. 

There, now a mighty nation lives, 

By glorious freedom stayed : 
The pith of life, the pride of worth, 

Before which monarchs fade. 

Whose breath is like emitted sparks 

That sparkle in a name ; 
While freedom's is a glowing fire, 

To cheer each manly frame. 

Commerce and trade can never thrive 

Where liberty is wanting ; 
The slave or serf, what can he do, 

Whom fear is ever haunting ! 

Then may the starry banner wave, 

That symbol of its fame, 
To future ages far remote, 

A soul-inspiring flame. 

And while the circling orbs career 

Around their glowing one, 
The spirit of a Washington 

Inspire both sire and son. 
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E sailed away in Nelson's ships, 

With many more true comrades dear, 
To fight our foes upon the sea, 
However strong their force might be 
With hearts of oak and British cheer. 



Not long we coursed the Channel o'er, 

Until we felt the Biscay breeze ; 
But surely they gave us the slip, 
For nought we saw of any ship ; 

Their fleet had sailed to far-off seas. 

We followed quick upon their track 

With ev'ry stitch of canvas set ; 
And soon was left the wild sea-mew 
Far, far behind each gallant crew, 

Who never felt the least regret. 

And round far foreign parts we cruised, 

But yet it proved to be in vain ; 
For we of them got not a sight, 
Which banished from our heart's delight, 

While homeward bound we sailed the main. 
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And eVry breeze and eVry gale 

Was pressed to speed us o'er the main ; 
And not a sail unfurled each day 
But kissed the salt-sea's silvery spray 
Until we reached the coast of Spain. 

When we took in sail at command, 
As each ship knew what best she bore, 

Thus we wore up the Biscay Bay, 

Our bunting all in full display, 
Until we reached Old England's shore. 

Not long we lay at ease in port 

Till once again we wooed the breeze ; 
And worked down Channel through stiff gales 
That tried the stuff of our good sails, 
As tempests try the forest trees. 

Then through the Biscay sea we drove, 
Until was neared Spain's coast once more ; 

When near to Trafalgar they lay, 

A thrilling and a grand display 
Their fleets combined, not far off shore. 

From ship to ship our signals flashed, 
" In double line form as you may : " 

And thus upon them down we pressed 

In gallant style, to do our best, 
Our wooden walls that gory day. 
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Our ship, the " Victory," got close, 
And broadside handled three to one ; 

A ship which we before had fought 

By Nelson's skill fell to our lot : 
Heroic then the fight begun. 

The guns belched forth with thund'ring roar 

The shot and shell of ghastly hue ; 
While main and mizzen tops and fore 
Of French and Spanish ships did pour 
Their hissing balls that swiftly flew. 

But still like lions on we fought 

Against strong odds, in clouds of smoke ; 
Hot grew the work, as hot as hell, 
Our enemies like us could tell, 

As ships reeled from each crashing shock. 

Then one wild marksman from his top 
Took deadly aim at our great chief ; 
The ball him hit, and pierced he fell, 
That made our hearts more heaving swell ; 
Now vengeance was our sole relief. 

Yet, God be praised ! he lived to know 

The victory his genius won ; 
Then calm his spirit passed away, 
The hero to his sleep that day, 

Immortal and surpassed by none. 
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And two hearts felt, two comrades dear, 

A want they never could replace ; 
Sore was the blow, their greatest grief, 
That robbed them of their darling chief ; 
Him mourned by all the British race. 

Then for Old England, our dear home, 

The sails were spread with sad relief ; 
Though ere its white cliffs we descried 
My comrade of his wounds had died, 
And lay by his beloved chief. 

He told me with his latest breath, 

" 'Twas sweet to die for duty's sake, 
And leave behind a worthy name 
Remembered in great Nelson's fame 
Until the dead would all awake." 
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TTTHOU Seen and Unseen, hail to thee ! 
1 Elysium surpassing fair ! 

And all thy glorious canopy 

With which the gods could ne'er compare. 
Here, there, afar in time and space, 
Endless duration is thy place ; 
Above, around, and everywhere, 
Which makes humanity ne'er despair. 

CHORUS. 

Ye millions that dwell on this earth 

Comfort take and joyous be ; 
All who have been or will have birth, 

Are beneath its canopy. 

Great Nature has her dwelling fair, 

In thy endless realms of grace ; 
That tends thee with her loving care, 

And always shows to thee her face : 
Quickening with her quick'ning dower 
The flying spark, the fleeting hour, 
And myriad life the highest praise 
Of her mysterious works and ways. 

Shout ye her subjects, joyous shout, 

She her bounties freely gives ; 
These great within and those without, 

Unto ev'rything that lives. 
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O'er all thy limitless domain 

Sublimity and beauty reign ; 
Their hallowed charms enchanting all 

Where'er thy heavenly dews may fall. 
Joy, that sparkling child divine ! 
Daughter of Nature, therefore thine ! 
Her peerless nectar, like flowing rills, 
She at her great mother's breasts distills. 

All beings drink Joy's nectar pure, 
Like the gods they then appear ; 

Though grief will come it can't endure ; 
Be no slave to any fear. 

The Sun, refulgent orb of day ! 

With joy wheels on his circling way ; 
Laved in his floods of golden light 

The azure skies look splendid bright ; 
As through the starry heaven he rolls 
Responsive to its glowing poles : 
Grandly dispensing his cheering gains 
To those hoary fanes o'er which he reigns. 

The spheres careering round his gaze, 
Peoples that do on them dwell, 

Proclaim, proclaim His glowing praise, 
Singing it with joyous swell. 

The seasons are His handiwork, 

The Spring and Summer months so dear ; 
When He brings forth the flowers that lurk 

Each in its seed from year to year ; 
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And Autumn, when the blowing corn 
And golden grain is deftly shorn ; 
And Winter, which comes with stormy rage 
To test the strength of each mortal's age. 

Ye brothers, mortals though you are ! 

As all who live surely die ; 
Hope lifts you to a world afar, 

That is far beyond our sky. 

The firmament is thy great throne, 

Where countless stars in myriads shine ; 
And suns round suns are wheeling on 
In glory clothed, and they are thine. 
Homes of Thy children, dear to Thee ! 
A loving Father Thou must be, 
That hast created at Thy pleasure 
Soul-quickened beings without measure. 

Joyfully as the stars career 
Bound their suns in endless train, 

O brothers like true heroes here ! 
Eun life's course the goal to gain. 

Great men have lived, times new and old, 
And greater yet may come to be ; 

There may be souls of brighter mould 
Than any we can know or see. 

But all must own Thee, still Thine own, 

And worship at Thy glorious throne ; 

L 
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Be they as angels, or as we men, 
Or beings that are beyond our ken. 

Men all, and ye of rarer bone, 
In far spheres that dwellers be, 

Worship at heaven's holy throne 
Him that eye can never see. 

Thou Seen and Unseen, Heaven and God ! 

Ye that from everlasting are, 
Heaven which is ever thy abode 

Whose starry systems, suns afar 
Are all thy gorgeous realms serene, 
As this fair lowly earth is seen, 
Have been designed for thy creatures' weal, 
To glorify Thee, thou did'st reveal. 

Faith, hope, and love to ev'ryone, 
Life is but the veil below, 

Which death will lift to show that Sun 
That can endless bliss bestow. 



*=§=< 
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FROM the heart and not the lip, 
All true religion springs ; 
Like the dew upon the rose, 
Or lark that soaring sings. 

Though life-bound to lowly earth, 
Still man can soar as high, 

If its spirit he possess, 
Yea, higher than the sky. 

To the heavenly realms afar, 

So as the reason wills ; 
Until lost to outward view 

Like scenes behind the hills. 

For, without it all is dark, 
And none can gain the goal, 

But with its lamp refulgent 
That burns within the soul. 

Its chief quality is love 

On this existing ball : 
To each and everyone 

Love is its all in all. 
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From the hoary times long past, 
It was ere man had been : 

In the being of his God, 
Eternal and unseen. 

From the heart, and not the lip, 
All true religion springs ; 

Like the dew upon the rose, 
Or lark that soaring sings. 



T^ AIL, Alexandria, city fair ! that nestled on the sea, 
1/ Thou once the home of learning great, and Grecian 

" chivalry, 

And all the Arts and Sciences from Attica far borne ; 
The Queen of every ancient realm, now fallen and forlorn. 

Its glory faded evermore, a spectre of the past, 

Whence is it gone for ages long ? dispersed by time's rude 

blast. 
When scholars, poets, and thinkers bright were of its busy 

throng ; 
Whose glorious genius still survives in learning, art, and 

song. 
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And thou that teemed with lusty life, the pride of Af ric's 

land, 
A land of mighty monarchs once that ruled with stern 

command, 
Long erst thou saw the light of day, or Pharos raised its head, 
A beacon to thy merchant ships as o'er the deep they sped. 

Illustrious teachers was thy boon, like Theon and his school, 
Who from excelling Plato drew their doctrines and life's rule: 
Free from all trace of bigotry which many thought the right, 
And showed it oft by slander base that ever shuns the light. 

Then lived a maid of sunny years, a bright and shining star, 
Who all fair Alexandria's sons in light surpassed by far : 
The lovely taught Hypatia, the queen of womankind, 
For purity of heart and soul and cultivated mind. 

In Science and Philosophy a master she was found, 

And all the Arts that clust'ring grow around their fertile 

ground. 
She taught as never woman taught, and thousands joyous 

came 
From near and far to hear her speak so widening was her 

fame. 

The highest and the best were seen to throng her Academe ; 
Whose chariots bore them crowded in one continuous stream, 
Enchanted with her wondrous lore and eloquence so free ; 
Oh ! she was bright as the golden sun and rarer far to see. 
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But yet, alas ! some secretly were panting for her life, ' 
Whose zeal and madd'ning hate displayed the canker and 

the strife 
Which superstition always breeds among untutored minds, 
Till envy dark, and scandal foul, to ev*ry good them blinds. 

And ignorant superstitious bands that to their clergy clung, 
The clergy that the mighty minds have often justly wrung, 
Like serpents crept from out their lairs Hypatia pure to 

sting 
By scandal base and lying tales and every evil thing. 

Though when they found it harmless fell, their bishop in a 

rage 
Tried to estrange Orestes then, the Prefect, and the Sage, 
From his deep friendship for her, and the love that he her 

bore, 
As when before his face he tried to brand her worthless 

more. 

He instigated wiley monks, that busy, grasping lot, 

Who burn with zeal, intolerant to all free speech and thought, 

To go and do a fiendish deed — in ambush lie await, 

And seize her when no one was near, with furious raging hate. 

They truly did their murd'rous work ; Hypatia, all alone, 
Was riding in her chariot, and far she had not gone 
When out they rushed upon her, b'ke tigers fore the foe ; 
Close bearded stalwart ruffians, before that she could know. 
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They dragged her from her cariole into a chapel near, 
The lovely, pure Hypatia, who brought the mind such cheer ; 
And stripped her naked without shame, the fairest of the fair, 
And tortured her with fiendish glee, and burned her body 
bare. 



Unhappy was that day and hour when such a deed was done, 
That put to shame the Christian name, and all that it had 

won ; 
Accurs'd were that inhuman band, with Cyril their chief head, 
They murdered fair Hypatia, whose life was purely led. 



spotless Christianity ! what crimes have zealots done, 
And sanctioned by thy Founder's name, the greatest 'neath 

the sun ; 
Such monsters but degrade and shame God's holiest work 

and thine, 
Who yet pretend to Christian worth though steeped in dark 

design. 



No wonder that brave, manly minds, who would not be 

deceived, 
Have tried and tested Churches such, and still have not 

believed ; 
That they could teach the Gospel-truth, when deeds like 

this were done 
Beneath their aegis and God's name, the Spirit and the Son. 
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And yet Hypathia's spirit pure o'er all the earth is known : 
Her name is all imperishable, her fame has world-wide 

grown ; 
The peerless star that shone so bright on this small sphere 

below, 
Now shines among the glorious ones great heaven itself may 

show. 



Pita &lt0tfr'8 &?**&. 
"No soul-enslaving creed is this." 







THOU supreme, eternal One ! 
Unchanging ever and like none, 
Omniscient, omnipresent through 
All Thy works which share 
Thy glory and Thy care : 
Hence present and before, 
Evermore ! evermore ! 



Mysterious Nature, God unshown, 

Eternal total aye unknown, 

Ever begetting, ne'er begot, 

Great Sire of matter, life, and thought ! 

Father of all ! for ever good, 

Thy humble creatures love to brood 
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As thou desirest o'er that plan, 
Thy ways to these, still more to man. 

Thy love is everywhere, 

Thy mercy's prone to spare, 

By justice ever right, 

Ruling might, shining bright. 

Author of being, ever changing, 
From particles to mammoth ranging, 
And mighty masses, each bright ball 
To wondrous man above them alL 

Behind the veil, behind the veil ! 
Begins the awe-inspiring tale : 
Darkly we know, yet still we see 
Through mists and clouds effulgent, Thee. 

O ! guide both heart and head, 

That they be not misled, 

Through erring in and out 

Of creatures deep in doubt. 

How pregnant is Thy boundless womb, 
Aye giving birth, but to entomb 
Again all matter composite, 
In ruin dread or deadly blight. 

Thy glorious truth teach me to see, 
Whate'er it is 'twill ever be : 
How Thou didst form the human frame, 
From stage to stage man's house of fame. 
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Or ill and ether woes, 
It far too often shows ; 
And how he came to know, 
Mind aglow, mind aglow ! 

Thus working ever and anon, 
Making, destroying, thereupon 
Lavishing all Thy mighty force 
Without intent and no remorse. 

Thou mad'st the heavens, Thou mad'st the earth, 
Mysteriously, without a birth : 
As they began so must have been 
Their origin in Thee unseen. 

Profundity how deep ! 

To find is but to reap ; 

For never can we reach 

The how, the why, or which. 

Thus ev'ry atom's being's source 
Is only Thy infinite force 
In motion manifested bright 
Through energy and heat and light 

While the fiery orb doth burn, 

And the planets round him turn, 

These all from Him do flow 

In radiant rays aglow. 

And countless stars, those other suns, 
The centres of still lesser ones : 
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Thy laws, the grooves that all roll in 
Through empty space or ether thin. 

Such are but phases of Thy might, 
Commands of everlasting right, 
That attribute eternal still, 
Of Thy supreme unchanging will. 

Firm fixed they all abide, 

As stable do they guide, 

In divers wondrous ways, 

Entrancing human gaze. 

Great Sire of Nature, pardon me, 
I did not hurl those shafts at Thee ; 
But at those chatt'rers who decree 
Thy truth is only as they see. 

Now to the Book, the Sacred Book, 
With willing mind and sapient look ; 
Where will be found both good and ill, 
A partial view of Maker's will. 

His boundless love there scan 

Through Christ, a very man ; 

Who died for human need, 

Transcending every creed. 

Out of the earthy dust He made 
That body which is sure to fade ; 
Then gave it life, a quickened soul, 
And thus immortal crowned the whole. 
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Hail the glorious work complete ! 
Angels sang and hosts did greet : 
Welcome brother, welcome man ! 
Take thy place among the van. 

Good he was made, and good to be, 
And with a power of willing free ; 
Consistent with His nature given, 
That is for earth and surely heaven, 
So as the soul doth soar, 
And showing more and more 
The azure depths sublime, 
Through fleeting years of time. 

Thou workest in the subtle dark, 
Yet leav'st a track for man to mark 
How well thou dost let science show — 
True science, not the false some know. 

For all its methods of selection 
Are but a deeper introspection 
Of man observant and reflective, 
Of thy great facts and laws respective. 

Still all the glances it can take, 
And all the flashes he doth make, 
Are but like skirting round a lake 
Encircled by a boundless brake. 

Still true religion and fair science 
Are ever both a sure reliance : 
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A holy and sublime alliance 

At which rash fools may hiss defiance. 

Give them through life thy deepest thought, 
And ne'er forgetting bounden ought ; 
Then hand in hand thy labours will 
Be bless'd with good among the ilL 

Through time to every one 

Till its cycle has run done ; 

Or the fading of the suns 

Gives place to brighter ones ; 

And thy life has closed in death 

By the ebbing of the breath. 



I 



fjejj*ni ot jJaitti Ifaemla. 

N Moscow, once, there lived a man 
Of high repute among the van : 
Ivan Orloff was his true name, 
An illustrious one, unknown to shame. 



He had a daughter, young and fair, 
As sprightly as the mountain air ; 
And with her none could e'er compare 
For every accomplishment then so rare, 
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Kremla was the maiden's name, 

A name beloved, and fair of fame ; 

For virtues of the highest kind 

Glowed in her gentle heart, and noble mind. 

A heathen was her father long, 
He hated Christians deep and strong ; 
And vowed that ne'er his daughter should 
In life become ever one of their brood. 

He watched her with the utmost care, 

And not a priest come near her dare ; 

Even the Prince himself would shun 

Her charming presence, that he might have won. 

Until one day of hallowM store, 
A stranger stood at OrlofFs door, 
^Requesting that he wished to see 
Him instantly, and alone with him be. 

The porter bore his message off, 
And soon returned from stern Orloff 
With this reply, so brief and quick, 
That he could not see him, as he was sick. 

"When then the stranger asked to see 
Kremla, the maiden of high degree, 
He made him bend upon one knee ; 
But he got for answer it could not be. 
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The porter turned and shut the door, 
But another one was in before ; 
And, strange, none knew that he was in 
But the one that was out who in did win. 

In Kremla's room he soon appeared, 

And quick she saw him, and revered : 

His presence was so fair and grand, 

And he spoke with a voice so sweet and bland. 

"Good Kremla, I am sent to thee, 
To tell thee what thou ought'st to be, 
By my bishop, that man of God, 
So holy, and pious, and famed abroad. 

<( He said a Christian you should be, 
Twill do you good, and set you free ; 
I'll take you now along with me, 
In spite of your father's cruel decree." 

She answered with a winning smile, 
Which bore no trace of art or guile, 
That she would go, her heart was full : 
" I love the bishop and the golden rule." 

He took her with him as he came, 
Unknown to her, unknown to them ; 
Until within the Kremlin's towers 
He had made her safe from all hostile powers. 
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She grew in faith and good intent, 
The life was holy that she spent ; 
And ne'er a word or action rude 
She heard or saw, but everything good. 

Her father, when he found her gone, 
Grew pale with rage, in fury shone ; 
No rest he vowed that he should know 
Till he had found her, and punished the foe. 

But weary and long years had sped, 

And he grew old with silvered head ; 

And yet no tidings of her led 

But what made him to think that she was dead. 

Until one day, a Sabbath day, 
While thinking as alone he lay, 
Within his room appeared full bright 
A stirring and an awe-inspiring sight. 

The Kremlin's church he saw as true, 
As what he touched, or he could view ; 
All glorious then before him stood 
His daughter Kremla, as young and as good. 

Before her knelt a form as rare, 
With shining robes of hallowed air, 
And close behind him in the sun 
There stood like a spectre a ghostly one* 
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And ne'er a word he spoke that knelt, 
About his waist there gleamed a belt : 
He gazed on her with eyes intent, 
And he felt her breath as it came and went. 

The spectre-form then nearer drew, 
Yet all motionless to the view ; 
Till full before them both he stood, 
Which made Ivan start as such only could. 

But soon it ceased when it was o'er, 
And all was silent as before ; 
And then he moved his lips and spoke 
In deep, hollow tones that seemed to mock 

The human voice its earthly air : 
" Hast thou yet loved this being fair V 
He said to Kremla, " Answer me 
Since alone I am here by Heaven's decree." 

She answered " Yes," and gave her hand 
To him that knelt but now did stand ; 
And by the ghostly one's command 
A halo encircled them shining grand. 

Then vanished quick the ghostly one, 
And in his place, bright as the sun, 
Appeared a form like seraphim, 
Or other high angel or cherubim. 

M 
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Still matchless more their glory grew 
Till bright they shone with dazzling hue, 
Figured, transformed, like angels true, 
When he saw them ascend and fade from view. 

Uprose he then, his heart quite changed 
With thoughts confused and thoughts estranged : 
To Kremlin church he bent his way, 
And all alone on that calm Sabbath day. 

Slow tolling were the chapel's bells, 
Which sounded soft like dreamy spells : 
A bliss benign then filled his soul 
As they ceased to toll like " Czar KolokoL" 

With stately mien he entered in, 
And sat him down 'mongst those within ; 
Who were the highest in the land, 
The Czar himself and his wife Sophand. 

And all was draped in black and white, 

The mourners were a solemn sight : 

Twelve virgins fair as e'er,had been, 

And the high priests dressed in their vestments green. 

While other priests and deacons more 
Stood round the altar as before ; 
And on it was a golden bier ; 
And he saw the coffin, and felt a fear. 
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The funeral rites began, then glowed 
The music sweet that grandly flowed, 
Which made the heart and soul aglow, 
And brought back again high heaven below. 

And when it ceased all held their breath, 
The bishop was to speak of death ; 
And then his sermon he began 
In musical tones as a bishop can. 

He spoke of the maiden devout and fair, 
Extolled her virtues with tender care : 
" See lie there her mortal remains, 
But her soul has fled from all earthly pains." 

He told the last words that she said, 
Her dying wish she loving made : 
u That Ivan, her father, might behold 
His daughter in death and within the fold." 

These words had hardly passed away, 
When Ivan, smitten with dismay, 
Aroused himself, and to her bier 
He quickly staggered to make his way near. 

Upon him then all eyes were bent, 
His strength most gone, his life nigh spent — 
" My daughter dear, and thou art dead, 
Kremla !" he cried and bowed his head. 
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Once, twice, and thrice he kissed her brow, 
His tears were gone, all ashen now ; 
He gasped, then heaved a sigh, his last, 
And died believing, like a poor putcast. 

In vault of polished Parian stone, 
They buried both with wail and moan ; 
The father beside his daughter good ; 
And she beside him, 'twas fitting they should. 

And all the Orloffs to this day, 

Have still a right their bones to lay, 

Of Ivan's blood, or Ivan's race, 

In the Kremlin's chapel, that sacred place. 
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ftfttrcua at ghmnim 88tUtam. 

J IIIWAS in those olden times, when Vikings ploughed 
1 the main, 

To ravish distant coasts for plunder and for gain : 
Those Norsemen swarms that came from many a northern ' 

shore, 
Whose Skalds have sung their deeds and their true heroes 
more. 

Then in the north of France, that part called Normandy, 
A land of wood and dale, and valleys fair to see ; 
And hoary cliffs that lave the Channel's gurly waves, 
'Gainst which they vainly beat until they find their graves. 

There lived a Norman Duke, no stronger one could be, 
Begat by fair Arietta, a tanner's daughter she ; 
And whom his father met beneath the cliff, Falaise, 
Who swore to her, by God, she was above all praise. 

The bastard he was called, in mockery of his birth : 
Which did not pain or grieve, but rather caused him mirth ; 
For lived not one to match this very mighty man 
In judgment and strong will, and great resource of plan. 

Who had a temper hot, which often caused him ill, 
While solitude he loved among his forests still ; 
With arrow and strong bow to bring the wild game down, 
His stronger passion was next that for England's crown. 
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He ruled his subjects well, and barons feared him all, 
While many a neighbouring lord was ready at his call ; 
His brawny arm and sword few foemen could withstand, 
A hero he did show where'er he did command. 

For England's crown he longed, to which he had faint right, 
A promise from its king that leave it him he might ; 
And one extorted hard from Harold in his power, 
Whom he made rashly swear that it would be his dower. 

Its king died, and forgot to leave it as he could, 
Then Harold fought for it, and gained it as he would. 
Its true heir had to flee, and William dared to try 
His right by might of arms to fight for it or die. 

All France's chivalry as surely gathered he, 
And his strong Norman bands with Vikings of the sea, 
And Flemish foot and horse, the flower of many a band 
Came flocking in their crowds for service and command. 

He built a fleet of ships of small and large degree, 

And laid up stores for months, such stores few ere did see ; 

For victual and outfit, until the time came round, 

His fleet should sail away for England hither bound. 

It was an Autumn day, and the sun shone hot and bright, 
In a blue and cloudless sky reflecting far his light ; 
When waved the signal sure from the topmast of his ship^ 
To let their moorings go, or chains, and cables slip. 
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'Twas answered with a cry, and ready heart and hand, 
And scon the fleet got free with all its motely band ; 
From where it safely lay for many a longsome day, 
Into the open sea among the foam and spray. 

But long they had not sailed till stormy weather broke, 
And scattered his great fleet as wolf doth scare the flock ; 
Which made them all put back, land's shelter fain to find, 
Until the sea grew calm, and weather fair and kind. 

When off they sailed again to beat the Channel rough, 
That tried their art and skill, their mettle and their stuff ; 
The Duke first gained the land, with twenty ships at most, 
When ashore he nimbly leapt, but to his awkward cost. 

He fell upon his hands, an ill omen he could see, 
His fighting men all thought, but which he did not dree : 
To whom he gallant spoke and changed their gloomy thought 
Into a cheery mood which his own words had wrought. 

More ships soon hove in sight, and anchored near the shore 
To discharge their living freight, their victual and their store; 
Which made Duke William then his true self be again, 
To reckon victory his, who would not fight in vain. 

His army he drew up upon the sandy beach, 
And also all his ships to give their courage reach ; 
And marshalled in array full sixty thousand men 
Were ready for the fray— death had no terrors then. 
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They marched both horse and foot, the knights all in the van, 
With William at their head and Taiieffer his best man ; 
Away from coast and shore into England's fertile ground, 
While for his host a camp near Hastings field he found. 

While near it on a hill the English army lay, 
Commanded by King Harold and veterans of their day ; 
Whose forces were well armed, with chariots in sight, 
Yoked to the fiery steeds that panted for the fight ; 

And by the Royal Standard that braved the Autumn breeze, 
King Harold and his knights were mounted at their ease ; 
While on the sloping sides his footed axemen stood 
All ready to repel the Normans as they could. 

Strong was the post they held by nature and by right, 
And strong must be the foe to overcome their might : 
Duke William saw it clear that it would cost him dear 
To win fair England's crown, but yet he felt no fear. 

The signal soon he gave — " Prepare them to attack, 
My gallant knights and squires, let hang not any back ;" 
While at their head there rode Taiieffer singing bright 
Koland's song that stirred their hearts with high delight. 

That knight of chivalry, who wondrous feats had done, 
With whom none could compare, fair France's foremost son. 
He sang both sweet and strong, and with a minstrel's zest, 
Which made their courage glow like fire within the breast. 
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And in a twinkling more, they dashing onward bore, 
Taileffer in the front, who longed for English gore ; 
And soon the battle raged with mingling shouts and cries, 
And clash of axe and sword and moans and groans and 
sighs. 

With all their strength they tried to pierce the English lines ; 
But still they beat them back with many gory signs ; 
The flower of his knights fell as William best could tell, 
For in the thick he fought like demon loosed from hell. 

His Breton troops surprised, broke in disorder then ; 
And loud a cry arose, the Duke himself was slain ; 
But tearing off his helmet — " I live," he shouted strong, 
" Yet, with God's help, I'll conquer all their martial throng." 

He spurred right at the standard of Harold and his line, 
Where fell two royal knights, brave Gyrth and Leof wine ; 
And then he feigned to fly, which lured some English on, 
To leave their post of vantage, where they were safe alone. 

Then, lion-like, he turned, attacked the foe once more, 
Supported by fresh troops, aye, many a hundred score ; 
And desperately they fought each other hand to hand, 
Still Englishmen were fit their charges to withstand. 

'Twas then his archers strong advanced with yell and cry, 
On Harold's weakened post, and let their arrows fly ; 
While up its sides there swept fresh Normans more and more, 
To charge the English ranks with fury as before. 
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Small headway yet they made until an arrow sped, 
And pierced King Harold's eye, who fell, and soon was dead ; 
Then fierce the battle raged, thick flowed the ruddy gore, 
In vain the English fought and ill the battle bore. 

At last they broke and fled, since fighting all the day, 
Secured from close pursuit by night that proved their stay ; 
And the gory fight was won on Hastings' crimsoned field, 
Where many a valiant knight in death his courage sealed. 

Among the heaps of dead now William pitched his tent, 
And feasted with his knights, and drank without relent ; 
The crown upon his head, which Harold had worn fair, 
The crown of England bright no greater one could wear. 

Taileffer he had fallen, so keen was he to show 
How he could fight for William, and lay the English low ; 
But in the shock of battle a foeman down him bore — 
Knight's career and minstrel's was o'er for evermore. 

Soon as the morning broke, ere sun high in the sky 
Rose from his rest refulgent with fiery flashing eye, 
The trumpets sounded shrill, and burying then began 
Of those who fell in battle — the knight, and serving-man. 

'Twas then the ghastly scenes of all the gory fray, 
Were seen in their true horror where dead and dying lay ; 
Full twenty thousand bodies, once full of lusty life, 
Exposed in heaps and scattered, bore witness of the strife. 
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And when the task was o'er, and well refreshed his men, 
He marched for London city by Canterbury then ; 
But when he came to Southwark he gave it to the flames, 
Because its people faltered to own his royal claims. 

Such cowed great London city, and every rank confessed — 
The bishops and the nobles, the bnrghers and the rest, 
The freeman and the server that he was king by right, 
And worthy of the crown, to wear it as he might. 

In time, he set in order his realm so big with fate, 
And proved as great a king as ever ruled its State ; 
But still he had his vices, which made him feared by all : 
A Saul among the people, a tyrant in the hall. 

His strong desire for hunting grew greater day by day, 
And none, however high, dare in his forests stray 
"Without his leave or sanction, and whoe'er killed the game, 
Death was the certain doom he had decreed for them. 

Twas on a fair May morning, the seventh of his reign, 
When ev'rything was green in wood and vale and plain, 
And feathered songsters gay all gave their throats full sway — 
The lark at heaven's gate high, the merle by the way. 

Early up was William preparing for the sport — 

To hunt in Windsor forest with others of his sort ; 

Where deer and wild boar herded, and beasts and birds of 

prey, 
Without stint of number among the thickets grey. 



( 
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And when he sallied forth with his selected train, 
Then soon the forest rang with baying hounds again : 
The startled game were up, away they swiftly flew, 
From bows and arrows strong and men and horses too. 

But fortune seemed to shun the king through all the day, 
Three stags were only hurt and no one did he slay ; 
Though oft his spoil had been computed by the score, 
Of deer and antlered stag and winged game still more. 

The sun was going down with hues like the rainbow, 
The western sky shown bright, the hills were all aglow ; 
Soft glittered the green leaves on stately growing trees, 
While up among their boughs hummed sweetly the wild bees. 

Then homewards they all turned, but on the way was found 
A hunter quite alone, with dead stag on the ground ; 
At which the king's rage burst, like tempest in the air, 
To threaten, stamp, and fume, and awfully to swear. 

The poor unfortunate was ordered to be bound, 
And led before the king, with halter his neck round ; 
But he ne'er seemed to fear, firm was his step and gait, 
His graceful body moved with dignity and state. 

The Castle soon was gained, where they would better fare ; 
Then William gave command to guard him with due care ; 
To-morrow he would sift the caitif to the core, 
And let the Saxon know what was for him in store. 
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A nd when the morrow came, and he at leisure was, 
He ordered to be brought the breaker of his laws ; 
Into the great hall then, where William judge would be, 
Among his Norman knights and Gallic chivalry. 

Soon he was ushered in, and manacled he stood, 
And weary like and worn for want of sleep and food ; 
Yet in his mien and look a dignity there shone, 
Which neither king nor knight in such degree could own. 

Then William gruffly spoke, demanding now his name, 
And by what right he dared to hold his king in shame, 
By breaking of his law without a trace of fear, 
In killing his royal game, the antlered stag and deer. 

u My name is Gurth, a Saxon, of English blood and race, 
And of as good a kin as noblest here could grace ; 
Although now poor and beggared by Normans with thy will, 
Who robbed me of my rights, and caused me all my ill. 

" I hunted in the forest long erst thou wast a king, 
And brought the big game down, and heard the merle sing ; 
And none dared to challenge me but at his peril then, 
And I would do the same in spite of thy best men." 

" Proud dog ! dares thy presumption express itself thus free, 

Before our royal master and France's chivalry ? 

If I were King of England, I would not listen so, 

But treat thee as a traitor," thus spoke the bold Du Bos. 
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" And if I were but free from those shackles binding me, 
Him, I would make who spoke another man to be — 
His word he would recall in the presence of you all, 
Or else he or myself would be the first to fall." 

The king more angry looked, his brows had knitted hard, 
He felt the Saxon sting from which he could not guard. 
With temper quick and hot in French he spoke with gloom — 
That in a short week hence to die would be his doom. 

Gurth showed no coward's fear, no paleness did appear, 
But bravely thus he spoke, " All welcome to my bier. 
Thou cruel-hearted king : Is't thus thou dost requite, 
Him who thy life once saved on Senlac's gory height ? 

When axe uplifted was that would have laid thee low, 
Twas Gurth that raised his arm and drove aside the blow ; 
Though if he then had known thou wert to be the bane 
Of our good English race thou should'st have sure been slain." 

Away with him he cried : I cannot hear him more, 
And let him guarded be far better than before ; 
So that he may be strong to meet his certain fate, 
For all his strength 'twill take to satisfy my hate. 

Then him they quickly led into his thick walled cell, 
Where for a few short days he would in calmness dwell, 
Until he was brought forth to die upon the tree 
As high as Haman did, yea higher could it be. 
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Gurth had a loving wife and pretty children three — 
Two boys and a fair girl as fair as ere could be ; 
The picture of her mother in every point and line, 
Whose beauty almost perfect was an unfailing shine. 

Gunilde was her sweet name, the name she worthy bore, 
And likewise of her daughter, it had been so before. 
Now grieved she very much the day that Gurth had gone, 
To hunt in Windsor forest at one time half his own. 

And when the darkness came and he had not returned, 
With doubt and anxious care her bosom heaved and burned. 
What could have happened him 1 oft she herself would ask, 
An answer though to get but proved a hopeless task. 

Three days were come and gone, but still nought was heard 

of him, 
O miserable was she, her eyes with weeping dim ! 
Till consolation came, when he gently at the door, 
Knocked three times to get in as was his wont before. 

The door was gently oped, as quickly as she could, 
Her absent husband then before her presence stood, 
Which made her feelings swell and heart beat quicker too, 
Though only for a while can last love's thrilling through. 

Soon he the silence broke, and told to her his fate ; 
How he had been condemned to die through William's hate, 
And that a trusty friend, who was his warder chief 
Had thus permitted him to give her heart relief. 
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He spoke with glistening eyes, "That soon he must away, 
For he had pledged his word to be back ere the day ; 
Or any warder stirred to see if all was right, 
To jeopardise his Mend, would be a woeful sight. 

Farewell to thee, farewell, how hard it is to part, 
Gunilde and children dear, it melts the stoutest heart ; 
But I have pledged my word, and it I cannot break, 
To be back ere the day or William's guards awake." 

He pressed her to his bosom, and round his neck she hung, 
And when he would be free, the more to him she clung, 
Till suddenly she changed, and then calmly looked resigned, 
And bade him long adieu as if she ne'er had pined. 

Out from her presence then with hastening step he went 
Back to his place of gloom as if he were content : 
To die brave and resigned, as hero true will show, 
And leave this world behind a better still to know. 

And sure he reached his prison, and entered it in time 
To wait the coming morn, and heaven's blessed clime ; 
But ere the day had sped, Gunilde was on her way. 
To plead his cause with William for mercy and delay. 

'Twas noon, when at the gate the King she begged to see 
On matter of importance, more pressing none could be. 
Her dignity and mien, and handsome form so fair, 
The King's attendant awed, dispelled his haughty air. 
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He hastened to the king and told him what he knew, 
That a lady would him see, a fairer none could view. 
The king expectant grew, and let her be led in, 
For he could ne'er forget to beauty he was kin. 

And thus he spoke to her : " My lady what wouldst thou ? 
I've seen the fairest belles, but never such as now. 
What lies within my power I'll freely do for thee, 
Though never woman born could ever falter me." 

"O king !" she trembling said, "my heart is like to break, 
I am a wife and mother, and speak for my lord's sake, 
Who is condemned by thee for shooting thy wild game 
To death upon the tree, and Gurth is his dear name. 

" Grant him his life for me, and for his children three, 
Tis gracious to save, and merciful to be ; 
Gunilde, a wife and mother, will bless thee all her days, 
While Heaven will thee reward with its enduring praise." 

Then she could speak no more, her voice had from her gone, 
While beauteous she stood, and like an angel shone. 
The king thus soon replied with tempered tones indeed, 
But yet as was his wont of which all there took heed. 

" Six arrows in his quiver are still remaining o'er, 
With these six arrows marked, and strong bow as before, 
If he Bhall shoot six deer, each one right through the heart, 
He then may claim his life through Buch excelling art 
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And I will let him free and give him back to thee, 
And all his lands restore, though many they should be. 
To-morrow, I appoint in Windsor forest free, 
For him to try the feat, and thoul't be there to see." 

The time was drawing nigh when soon would sound the call 
For starting to make ready within the Castle wall. 
So William did command Gurth to his presence then, 
Who quickly was brought forth like a lion from his den. 

The king thus spoke him fair : " Dare shall you and succeed 
To shoot six Royal deer right through their hearts indeed, 
Then you can claim your life and all your lands again, 
Though if you try and fail Gunilde's plea will be vain." 

u William, King of England, why askest thou that I 
Should undertake this feat which none else here would try ? 
Is' t that thou art a Norman and wishest me to be 
Befooled and made scorn of by Normans as by thee % 

" Give me but arrows seven, and I will undertake 
To shoot six Boyal deer for life and Gunilde's sake : 
Each one right through the heart, the seventh I but ask 
To nerve me to perform the almost hopeless task." 

But William felt a doubt of what was his intent, 

Till reassured again, and then soon he gave consent. 

Six arrows in his quiver were still remaining o'er, 

And he the seventh chose from King William's ample store. 
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A change came over Gurth, he seemed again a boy 
So buoyant swelled his spirit, he felt so full of joy. 
"I'm ready, king," he cried, " no longer let us stay : 
There shall be deadly work by my own arm done this day." 

Ye Norman knights and squires and noble ladies here, 
You r king is ready now for the forest and its cheer : 
Ho, let us all begone, quick flies the time away, 
We have tarried long enough for any more delay. 

A sight it was to see all in the open air, 
So picturesque the dress of the knights and ladies fair ; 
Gurth moving at their head, who stoutly himself bore, 
With spearmen in their green, and strong bowmen many 
more. 

On as they wended slow the sun in splendour shone 
Upon a brighter throne than the greatest king could own ; 
His minstrels singing sweet his praises with delight* 
The merle by the way, and the lark at heaven's height. 

At length they halted all beneath the forest's shade, 
And for the daring feat they soon preparation made. 
A herald loud proclaimed the king's strong willed decree, 
And what Gunilde he promised, thought it might never be. 

While near the tree Gurth stood, on which he was to die, 
If any arrow missed that he would himself let fly ; 
And on his right the King at paces barely four, 
Well supported by his knights and serving men still more. 
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The beaters were sent out, each to his proper place, 
To drive the startled deer with ever quickening pace ; 
And Gurth stood calm and still till horn thrice sounded shrill, 
His strong bow in his hand, and the arrows at his wilL 

And ere the last sound rang, the deer were full in sight, 
In quick succession then his strong arrows sped like light, 
And pierced the flying deer each one right through the heart, 
But the seventh now remained with which he would not part 

And when the King had proved with his own eyes the fact, 
He knew not for a time how it would be best to act ; 
So overcome with joy he felt himself to be, 
That Gurth had gained his life, Gurth who once had saved 
his free. 

But silence soon recalled his duty as a king, 
He bade all present then to form round both a ring ; 
When Gurth he thus addressed, with telling words of cheer. 
While listened ev'ry one most anxious then to hear. 

" Chief ranger of my forests, brave Gurth for life shall be, 
And every first May morning 111 crave from him this fee : 
The firstlings of the season, a roebuck and a deer, 
To keep me in remembrance of him through all the year." 

" Thy arrow, take thou back, 'tis of no use to me, M 

He to the king replied : " I kept it but for thee ; 

For surely as the sun is shining in the sky, 

It would have pierced thy heart, if Gurth had had to die." 
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No Norman knight now dared to speak like bold Du Bos, 
The king knew his true friend would never prove a foe. 
He to Gunilde then spoke : " To thee be all the praise ; 
Gunilde, the wife and mother, I'll bless her all my days," 



TTTHE trees had doffed their leafy green, 
1 With hawthorn branches thick between : 
Whose knotted stems looked bald and bare, 
Like phantoms through the hazy air. 
Twas Autumn dreary, hapless time 
For penury, and cares, and crime. 
And on a much-remembered eve, 
When ghosts and warlocks roamed at leave, 
And little fairies at their will 
Ran, danced, and skipped o'er moor and hill. 
Twas then a knight and I set out 
As earnest as we were devout : 
He'd travelled far and wide before, 
O'er many a land and foreign shore, 
With one Heart's-ease, well famed for skill, 
For judgment, and for daring will ; 
And who went freely with us still 
The way we took was lone and drear, 
O'er rugged hills and valleys sere : 
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Through miry bogs of slimy clay, 

That made us feel in great dismay. 

While hand in hand we trudged together, 

Trusting to chance, we knew not whether, 

Still on to go or make our stay 

Until we saw the dawn of day. 

For loud and fierce the wild winds blew, 

And swifter still the black clouds flew 

Across the sky, a hurricane 

Had burst in thunder, lightning, rain. 

We could not stand, but crouched in fear 

Behind some shrub, no tree was near. 

Each dreary hour was thought an age, 

Ere day would break, or cease to rage 

The awful, furious, pitiless strife 

That threatened us with loss of life. 

Shivering to our inmost core, 

Our very breath came thick and hoar. 

The raven's croak as it flew by 

Aloft, across that dismal sky, 

We heard it not, as still we lay, 

An omen of the dawning day ; 

A deep and sweet sleep long before 

Had freed us from the tempest's roar. 

When we awoke, 'twas near to noon, 

The sun above looked like the moon. 

But tarrying not, without delay 

We hastened on our lonely way. 

There still lay long and weary miles 

Before us, and through dark defiles 
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We had to go as best we could, 

Like pilgrims in a thorny wood. 

'Twas sunset ere we reached a hill, 

And well it was the knight felt ill, 

Where Heart's-ease knew a house was near, 

Which to our view would soon appear. 

Then we would rest at least one day, 

Refresh ourselves, fatigue allay. 

The joy we felt was keen and deep, 

When at its door Heart's-ease did greet 

The burly host, one Smiles the great, 

An old acquaintance, once his mate 

In one of those grim privateers 

That scoured the seas, and roused the fears 

Of innocent defenceless men, 

Bearing the fruits of commerce then ; 

Though now the lord of far and near, 

Without a rival or a peer. 

They talked together long and free, 

O'er dangers passed by land and sea, 

Which made the knight forget his ill 

In thoughts more pleasant to his will. 

When came the time we must depart 

The knight was shy, though full of heart ; 

And Heart's-ease felt a pang severe 

To leave behind his old friend dear ; 

But all aglow in heart and soul 

I welcomed it to gain the goal. 

Each bade to Smiles a long adieu, 

And soon we sped far from his view. 
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Where human foot had never been, 
Nor human face was ever seen. 
Through dreary wastes of barren soil, 
All lonely then we had to toil, 
Up steep and down, by dark defile, 
And many a weary, longsome mile. 
No living thing on earth, in air, 
Of any kind could we see there : 
Not even the fern, that cheering leaf 
That soothes the heart oft in its grief ; 
Nor tender blade of herbage grew, 
But pumice-stone of yellow hue, 
And lava of a blackish blue. 
Grim mountains towering to the sky, 
In vapours shrouded we passed by. 
As on we went o'er whin and rock, 
The knight began and thus he spoke : 

" When I was in fair Palestine, 
Land of the cedar and the vine ! 
A Jewish maiden lovely, rare, 
Whose tribe was Dan and who lived there : 

She was a young and blooming bride, 
Beloved by all and far and wide, 
From infancy betrothed to one 
Who had a bright career begun. 



In every village far and near, 
His name was highly valued dear 
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While dwellers of the tent and plain, 
Esteemed it great for good and gain. 

The happy day was drawing near, 
That brings so much more hope than fear ; 
When long pledged vows first fructify, 
Till death itself makes all to die. 

Although a feverish aching pain 
Oft sorely dizzies heart and brain : 
The fair Ashti, that was her name, 
So felt it with a burning flame. 

Her spirits drooped, her face grew pale, 
Her failing health all did bewail ; 
And Isaac more than all the rest, 
Felt sorrowful and sore distressed. 

She bore herself through all her ill, 
With woman's heart and angel's will ; 
Yet day by day she weaker grew, 
And gently faded from their view." 

And thus was finished, as he said, 
The spotless life of that fair maid. 

But Heart's-ease no surprise expressed, 
For why ! he knew himself the best. 
And then he spoke of what he knew, 
That in a valley far from view, 
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An ancient castle lonely stood ; 

For ill, he said, not nor for good, 

But only that if we would ride 

Our utmost* and us nought betide, 

That we would reach its outer gate, . 

Soon, as the dawn of day would break. 

We rode with speed, and all the night, 

O'er many a howe, by many a height, 

Until it peered full in our sight. 

Then slowly, slower as we rode, 

And nearing more the strange abode, 

Heart's-ease began to hum a song, 

To please himself, for he was strong. 

I once was in Exmouth, some twenty years ago, 
When I lived like a gentleman, and nobody did know 
How I came by my wealth, for myself I wouldn't tell, 
Since to keep a secret is next to doing well 

I laughed at the gulpins who ruder far than blate, 
Dubbed me down a simpleton, a royal one of State ; 
Then I chuckled to myself to see their roguish eyes 
Twinkling light with glee at their baseless hollow lies. 

In fact they tried to make the truth their own scape-goat, 
By owning what they said was thinking as I thought ; 
Though too cunning were the rogues for they oftenest 

forgot 
To practise the wise maxim, Ne'er revealing what is sought 
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And now within a little space, 

We neared the grim, suspicious place. 

Its fosse was deep and nearly dry, 

The bridge that spanned it broad and high ; 

The inner porch looked lofty, wide, 

With doors that hung on either side. 

In lines were stairs of hardy stone, 

Which generations past and gone 

Had often used once as their own. 

Straight passages of dreary hue, 

Led from each landing up and through ; 

While stood before us on our way, 

That bore faint traces of decay, 

A flight of steps of lesser height, 

O'er which was hung a sombre light : 

Whose flickering flare made all appear 

Deserted like, and dim, and drear. 

They led into a spacious hall, 

Of ceiling high and frescoed wall ; 

Where dusky pictures hung to show 

Life's chequered scenes of weal and woe. 

Such was the place, the inmates few 

Were beings of another hue. 

The first we saw was bent with age, 
Who altogether looked a sage ; 
With flowing beard and silvered hair, 
And aspect mild and light of care. 
The next was pale, and tall, and thin, 
And to the former near of kin ; 
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With sunken cheeks, and balded pate, 

That ill became his jaunty gait. 

Then other three of younger years, 

Whose visages were like the seers ; 

A dwarf with shoulders high and broad, 

Which lightly seemed to bear their load ; 

And last of all a haggard dame, 

Like one of an immortal fame, 

With wrinkled brow, and tufty hair, 

And ferret eyes in sockets bare ; 

She looked as she had ever been, 

An imp that never change had seen. 

As cook she did what she was able, 

As maid she waited at their table. 

Though they were all of mortal make, 

They caused the knight somehow to quake ; 

For why he could not tell, but still 

He thought their business was to kill 

The first of them Heart's-ease well knew, 

And long ago he proved him too 

An hospitable, social fellow, 

Full of quiet mirth and always mellow. 

And Heart's-ease freely to him spake 

Of bygone times, those that did make 

Their cheeks aglow, eyes kindling bright 

In truth it was a striking sight 

To hear old scenes talked of anew, 

Full visioned to the present view : 

With youthful acts of such a shade 

That bloom the brighter as they fade 
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In images which re-awake 
Life's blissful moments come too late. 
And ev'n the knight himself did feel, 
Through sympathy a fleeting weal. 
Then quite familiar we became 
With each and all except the dame. 
And for the time that we remained, 
"We lusty grew, our strength regained ; 
And lived as gently and as well, 
And snug as monks were wont to dwell 
But when the Summer passed away, 
And Autumn came in russet day, 
We started, since time waits for none, 
And at the setting of the sun. 
Not far we sped through country bare, 
And in the sharp and biting air : 
Till in a dell we saw a light, 
The only light to us that night. 
But scarcely had we drawn our breath, 
When we grew pale, as pale as death ; 
Each had but time to look around 
Till hellish legions thronged the ground. 
And on they swept with lantern jaws, 
And ell-like bodies black as daws. 
We looked amazed as still we gazed, 
Our senses were becoming crazed ; 
While nearer still the fiendish crew 
Came dancing, prancing in full view. 
Now fleet were they that followed us, 
Defiant demons in a rush. 
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Still on we pressed beyond their grasp, 

Horses and riders at the gasp, 

As hard behind upon our trail 

They us pursued with yell and wail, 

Led by a withered hag in flame : 

'Twas she, that imp, that haggard dame. 

Our mettle she most sorely tried, 

Which proved she had not been belied. 

Soon, soon the knight and I were lone, 

For by us shot a horse anon. 

On swift it flew with all its might, 

No rider on't to guide its flight ; 

"We could not tell what it might mean, 

But Heart's-ease never more was seen. 



m 
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HEN Nature in her balmy days 
Was blooming like a sprightly youth, 
'Twas said then Jove aweary grew, 
And sadly felt the want of truth. 



Great Jove, of whom blind Homer sang 
In lofty strains none can excel, 
The heavenly Sire of gods and men, 
And what in war-famed Troy befel. 
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Forthwith he hurled his thunderbolts, 
Sent messengers to all his courts, 
Who, far and near, proclaimed that he 
Had issued then a new decree. 

To gather at the time it named, 
In blust'ring March, first-born of Spring, 
With counsel strong and counsel good, 
How best a better change to bring. 

They met together high and low, 
Some weird and wild and sylvan seen, 
Diana, Pan, and Venus bright 
And haughty Juno, his own queen. 

With divers others of strange sort, 
Old grizzly Neptune by report : 
Infernal and supernal came, 
These clad in light and those in flame. 

Then earth had doffed the sterile coat 
In which she was at first begot, 
For one of a rich floral hue 
Of many a shade, and fair to view. 

And from the east, west, north, and south, 
Through all the winter till the spring, 
A throng came forth with swelling din 
That surely made the welkin ring. 
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Of flowers of eVry hue and shade 
Which deck the mountain and the glade 
All wild besides, none Eden reared, 
Though beautiful they all appeared. 

Jove's Council of the gods somehow 
A Parliament of plants became: 
King Law himself had so ordained, 
And thus they met in his high name. 

A language eloquent they spoke, 
Twas of a truly sturdy stock, 
And in a highly pregnant way, 
The classic English some might say. 

A Speaker next they chose by vote, 
The Rose, that gem, the pride of all, 
And nobly did she them sustain, 
In firmness, dignity, and thought. 

So silver-tongued and full of sense, 
So modest, mild, with winning looks, 
These with true wisdom her inspired, 
Such as is found in noble books. 

Soon as the Secretary rose, 

A ringing cheer burst from them all, 

To call the roll and intimate 

What they should speak in such a hall 
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Then one by one responded they, 
For none was absent, which is rare ; 
The subject-matter of debate, 
He thus next introduced with care. 

The very meanest of our race, 
Respected ones would claim respect ; 
And rights as full as we possess, 
Or noble flowers, Jove's own elect. 

Then soon as he resumed his seat 
Uprose the Hyacinth to speak : 
One that is grown on window-sills 
Of parlour-rooms where ladies meek 

Pass pleasantly their leisure hours 
In prattling gossip of the day ; 
Or practising with tiny hands 
An art which they so well display. 

He spoke, and to the question nice, 
The words from him did fluent flow ; 
No lack of argument's device 
Had he to prove what he did know. 

The Jonquil then next followed suit, 
A lovely plant of early Spring, 
Which blooms on meadows lightly seen, 
And where the soaring lark takes wing. 
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And next the Snow-drop, modest flower, 
The first begotten of the year, 
That brightly glints amidst the snow, 
To every tender feeling dear. 

Full, free, and forcible she brought 
The deep and well-digested thought : 
Discussed each point and proof with care, 
As only would a Gladstone rare. 

Tis wise and just that they should have 
An unpreponderating share 
Of lawful power, 'tis good and well, 
No ill ensues from what is fair. 

The Cockscomb next, or yellow rattle, 
A humble, but a pretty flower, 
Which blinks and blooms in meadows moist, 
Like as a rainbow in a shower, 

Began, and thus he pleaded well, 
In such his forte was to excel ; 
'Twere good, indeed, if all would please 
To take a lesson from the bees. 

Then State and Crown would stronger be, 
Although some rank might crumble down, 
Twould make small difference in the end 
Either to country or to town. 
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Eye-Bright, that star-like gem that grows 
On heath-clad hills and charming shows, 

As unsurpassed in any way 

For eloquence and truth's display. 

Soon followed with a telling tongue, 
That hit both strong, and right and left, 
With true sincerity and tact, 
And in a manner always deft. 

Much more, all to the point he said, 
The meanest of the meanest grade 
Ought to be heard as well as they 
Who scents secrete and flowers display. 

The Mint, a topsy-turvy plant, 
Which smelleth sweet, although 'tis wild, 
Next rose and raised a hurry-scurry, 
Just like a spoiled and sulky child. 

At once the Speaker him rebuked, 
Quite calm, sedate, and with no fuss, 
The shame he felt and sorry looked. 
Then prayers were read, and one ran thus :- 



Daffodil so comely, bright, 
Bring to all the heavenly light, 
In thy flowery cup conceal 
Woe that can't the weal reveal. 
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Show them by a wave of hand, 
How is made a happy land ; 
Tell them too, 'tis right divine 
Makes each a little sun to shine. 

Lovely truth and virtue fair, 
Lessen pain and weary care ; 
Tell them that each noble breast 
Ever feels and loves them best. 

Show them that the native mind 
Aye is weak, to wrong inclined ; 
Up and through like fallow land, 
Ploughed, what good it would command. 

Say the soul immortal feels 
Happy moments thought reveals, 
Truth, the grandest man can know : 
Love is best for God is so. 



Then rose the quaint Forget-me-not, 
A flower of pretty hues and shades, 
Aye tender, dear, in bloom or sere, 
Suggesting more, the more it fades. 

With solemn, soft and gentle tones 
She pled for high productive thought \ 
Where life is passed in training mindsi 
From lordly hall or humble cot. 
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Sweet Briar that blooms in sweet repose, 
Intwined around her mother rose, 
On any sunny summer's day, 
Their loveliness they both display, 

Next spoke, and in a modest way, 
Though hesitating now and then ; 
The sorrows, pains of all the race 
Are wounds that prove its greatest bane. 

Ameliorate, 'tis best by far, 
Their base condition as they are, 
By that humane and noble art 
Which elevates both head and heart. 

The purple Violet, fragrant flower, 
That scents the banks and hedges green, 
And borders of the woods in Spring 
As 'twere a jewell'd and lovely queen, 

Then spoke, and in a glowing strain : 
"lis honour pure and spotless bright, 
That gem of every gentle soul 
Will ever sure ensure the right. 

Next, then, the Lily, lovely flower, 
Aye dear and tender, charming, rare ; 
Bright emblem of that glorious sex, 
The suns of life without compare, 
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Thus spoke, and with an angel's fears 
Came trickling down the dewy tears ; 
Oh ! that the lords of this fair earth 
Would treat us as becomes our birth. 

The Holly next, and Mistletoe, 
Those evergreens that Christians show ; 
Appeared as emblems of command, 
For England bright, a hallowed land. 

And with them came the Treefoil neat, 
The grassy sward its lowly seat ; 
A handmaid to the daisy fair, 
Where cowslips woo the balmy air. 

And thus she spoke, in her green clad — 
Arise and lead a noble life ; 
Shun bigotry and zeal — run mad — 
Which breeds but hate and woeful strife. 

Look to your welfare and your needs, 
The past no power can e'er recall ; 
And though you will have different creeds, 
Bear and forbear like Christians alL 

O Erin dear ! thou lovely Isle ! 
Where light, warm hearts are prone to smile ; 
Let truth and right more 'mong them shine, 
Within, without, the light divine. 
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Then last, not least, the Thistle rose, 
A terror to his strongest foes ; 
Proud emblem of a land where death 
Alone can quench the freeman's breath. 

Thus beautiful and brief he spoke, 
With thoughts as solid as the rock — 
Tis reason, acting by the right, 
That turns the darkness into light. 

But, Jove a messenger had sent 
To bear to them his high intent, 
Who soon proclaimed to one and all 
Their rights were granted great and small. 

And since they all thus heard him speak ; 
The Speaker rose, with look serene, 
To tell them that a song of praise 
To Jove would be the closing scene. 



Daisy bright, and ever fair, 
Sing his praises ev'rywhere ; 
Cowslip sweet, and Primrose dear, 
Waft them far to eVry ear. 

Join in chorus, all ye flowers, 
Chant ye high and mighty powers ; 
All may come, and all may go, 
Jove is ever, ever know. 
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Sound his praises earth and sky, 
Sun and moon and stars so high ; 
Flowers immortal chant his praise, 
Swell the chorus heavens do raise. 



BRITANNIA is a noble isle, renowned by land and sea, 
But still I love old England more, old England yet 
for me ; 
Twas there our Teuton fathers came from homes across the 

sea, 
To make it one in unity, a nation great and free. 

Who gave it what no Britons could, or Romans in their day, 
A love for truth and honour, and the spirit of fair play ; 
And that respect for womankind, whom Englishmen revere, 
And all those other virtues bright which bring us English 
cheer. 

That grand old Teuton spirit yet is our salvation sure — 
It saves us from a host of ills, and piety demure ; 
Still in our veins it courses strong, and it will ever be 
The blood that made us Englishmen, the blood that makes 
us free. 
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TELL me where my Nelly lies \ 
That I may to her grave ; 
To plant these tokens of my sighs, 
Is all I ask, I crave. 



'Twas but two years I left her well, 

In health and spirits gay ; 
But, ah ! how soon does time dispell 

The dreams of youth's bright day. 

To me she was the rarest gem, 

The fairest I could see ; 
Her heart so pure in innocence, 

No lovelier flower could be. 

I thought upon her day and night, 

Both near and far away ; 
And in my troubled sleep of times 

In dreams I saw her pray. 

But all are gone, and fled away, 

Ah ! never to return ; 
Since stricken down by death she lies 

Beneath the mould'ring urn. 

Yet, deeper as my grief becomes 
Hope cheers and bears me up ; 

Which makes me feel, think, and believe 
In heaven I'll meet her yet 
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WISH I was a boy again, 
A boy again I ne'er can be ; 
Those happy times are ever gone, 
Times in life 111 no more see. 



Then heart was light, and hopes were bright, 
And every day a new delight ; 
Nor weariness, nor cank'ring care, 
Disturbed the soul that nestled there. 

I fondly hailed the sportive play 
That waited on me day by day ; 
And, like a bird, I sang as sweet, 
From early morn till eve came meet. 

A-roving here, and roving there, 
Gamboling with my playmates fair ; 
At school, at home, and by the way, 
Made light the task, and all look gay. 

Each season, while I was a boy, 
Was welcomed with its own deep joy ; 
The summer, and the winter wild, 
And all the year upon me smiled. 
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HEN richt alang the road you gang 
Upon a simmer's eve, 
To meet your ain dear lassie, 
Wi' your heart a' aheave. 



A vapour creeps into your een, 

The scenery looks grand ; 
And thoughts will come as they hae gane, 

At your ain high command. 

Wrapt in a sweet seclusion, 

You smell the caller breeze ; 
An' little bird on ilka bush 

Does a' it can to please. 

The summer's sun ayont the hill 

Is setting in the west ; 
Then lang ye for your partner 

To clasp her to your breast. 

A's sweet, a's fair, ye dinna care 
How sune the sun gies doon ; 

For starry nicht, wi' blinks o' licht, 
Fu' sweet's the clouded moon. 
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Your lassie's fain, and yon are gash, 

And on the gow'ny lea, 
Te set her doon at your heart's side, 

Fa' cantie then you be. 

An' when your tongue has lost its spell 
An' she her modest shame ; 

Te rise jocosely frae your nest 
To saunter blithely hame. 

Sae lang as courting may abide, 

If a pleasure to the brim ; 
But when it ends, its joy is owre — 

The head has ceased to swim. 
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IN ye gang doon to Annandale, 
O speer for Annie Lee ! 
For she is a bonnie lassie, 
An' she's dear unto me. 



Not far frae Annan's knowes an' banks 
There stands the whitewashed cot ; 

In it the bonnie lassie lives 
I hae lang wooed an' sought. 
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My heart is plighted to her ken 

As is her ain to mine ; 
An* a* her Willie tents o* yet 

Is that she ne'er maun tyne. 

Her head is decked wi' gowden locks, 
Her een are saft and blue, 

But better still within her beats 
A heart pure as the dew. 

Aft on the bosky braes we sat, 
Far past the dowie gloaming 

Ae happy pair, free frae ill care, 
Twa hearts wi' rapture foamin\ 

But tell her that ye're Willie's frien', 

An' Willie canna gie 
A better welcome to hersel* 

Than she will gie to thee. 
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ERIN my country ! I'll ne'er see thee more ! 
Poor Tim is forgot, far away from thy shore, - 
With hopes slowly ebbing the further he goes, 
And the anguish of which no one but he knows. 

Acushla gal machree 
Farewell, farewell to thee. 

How oft have I roved o'er thy Donegal's hills, 
Pursuing the wild bee, and fording thy rills, 
In the hey-day of youth, now boyhood I feel, 
Though it strengthens my heart it makes my head reel. 

Thy cabins I see still that rose in each vale, 
Whose inmates were happy, why should I bewail ! 
The oft-witching story, the heart-stirring tale 
Of their loves and their joys, these once did I hail. 

O Erin ! dear country, my blessings on thee : 
My own fairy land, thou bright gem of the sea ! 
If all thy brave sons shall but love thee like Tim, 
Thy glory will wax more and never grow dim. 
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ANT you be aisy, now, and let me alone ; 
cannot be bothered wid yer och, och hone ; 
The cow is to milk, and the stye is to clane, 
And for the life of me what is't do you mane ? " 
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" Tis Pat, Judy, dear, that's whisp'ring to you now, 
The boy that loves you so is Patrick M'Gow ; 
And would you suffer him to sigh or to moan, 
Or to break his big heart wid yer och, och hone 1 

" There's land in ould Ireland, and some money too, 
And more other purty girls, Judy, like you, 
Who would not refuse, but with true love me own ; 
Then do vex me no more wid yer och, och hone." 

" But, Patrick, believe I was joking, yell mind ; 
There's my heart as it is, a priest you can find ; 
So it is, Judy, to be one flesh and bone, 
Is the remedy in life for och, och hone." 
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OME, lassie will ye gang wi' me 
In season o' the year 1 
The birds are singing merrily, 
The leaves are far f rae sere. 



The moon is blinkin' owre yon hill, 
The hedge is damp wi' dew, 

The corn is rip'ning fast my dear ; 
An' sae am I to you. 

The paitrick to the ground has gane, 
The maukin's left his lair, 

Fu' happy is the time at e'en 
When lovers their love share. 

" O yes ! Ill gang wi' my true love, 
Wherever that may be : 
My heart's on fire by him inspired : 
Wha's daur to hinder me !" 
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GOETHE 

HO rides so late through night and winds wild ? 
It is a father with his dear child ; 
He has the boy secure in his arm ; 
He holds him tight, and he keeps him warm. 



" My son, what makes thee hide thy face so dim ? " 
" The Erlking, father, seest thou not him ? 

With crown and bright train, the Erlking proud ? " 
" My son, it is a misty cloud." 

" Thou dear, sweet child, come, go with me ! 
Most beautiful games I'll play with thee ; 
Many bright flowers are on the shore ; 
My mother has many a golden dress more." 

" My father ! my father ! and nearest not thou, 
What Erlking has softly promised me now ? " 

"My dear, loved child, be calm, be still, 
*Tis the wind through dry leaves whistling shrill." 

" Wilt thou, fine boy, wilt thou go with me ? 
My charming daughters shall wait upon thee ; 
My daughters that lead and the nightly dance keep 
Shall rock thee, and dance thee, and sing thee to sleep." 
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" My father ! my father ! and seest thou not 
The Erlking'a daughters in that dark spot 1 " 

" My son ! my son ! I see just in view ; 
There peer the old willows so grey of hue." 

" I love thee ! I love thee ! thou charmest my sight ; 

And if thou'rt not willing, I'll bring thee by might." 
" My father ! my father ! he now grips me, see ! 

The Erlking has done sore harm to me." 

The father, all shuddering, rides swift and wild, 
While he holds in his arm his now moaning child ; 
But when he reached home, with toil and dread, 
The dear child then in his arms was dead. 
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SCHILLER. 

u TTTAKE away the world !" cried Zeus, from his height 
X To mankind ; " Take it for yours it shall be. 

I give it for heirship, and aye in fee's right, 
Then brotherly share it you free !" 

Then hastes what has hands, that he may himself suit 

There busily stir the young and the old. 
The tiller he seizes the fertile fields' fruit, 

The squire hunts through the wood as bold. 
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What gives him his warehouse the merchant obtains, 
The abbot sly chooses the good old wine, 

The king blocks the bridges and roads for his gains, 
And cries to all : " Their toll is mine." 

Long after the sharing was over, too late, 
The poet draws nigh ; from far land he came. 

Ah ! nought more anywhere there was small or great ; 
To ev'rything its lords laid claim. 

" Alas, pity on me ! Shall I of them all, 
Thy confiding son be forgotten alone ?" 
Then aloud he let burst his lamenting call 
And threw himself before Jove's throne. 

" If thou in the dreamland hast tarried and fared," 
Thus answers the God, " reflect not on me : 
Where wert thou then truly when the world they shared V 
" 1 was," replied the bard, " with thee ! 

Mine eyes were enwrapt with thy ravishing sight, 
Mine ear with the concord of thy heaven most. 

O ! pardon the spirit surcharged with thy light, 
That has all earthly things now lost ?" 

" Do what?" exclaims Zeus, "Free the world I did give, 
Harvest, hunt, market, no more mine can be. 
If thou in my heaven wilt along with me live, 
Whenever thou com'st 'twill be open to thee. 
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u But a creature with passions thou'st made me, Jove, 

Some sensuous things to feel and admire ; 
And awhile through this world to journey and rove 

With a sensitive mind, and a heart full of fire, 

Ere I can attain to thy heaven, Sire. 

" There is work all around, and duty to do, 
And many fair things with much good I trow : 

What Nature presents in the lovely and true, 
To which ev'ry mortal while he liveth must bow ; 
Then when can I claim it ? tell me, now ! " 

" Beloved, regard not the perishing gain, 
That weak, erring man, has lived to display ; 

But all faithful to truth and duty remain ; 
For as sure as the sun shines will come the bright day, 
When all such gain is weeded away. 

" Son, exert all thy powers, do good as you can, 

The eye of the Sire is ever on thee ; 
Never fear, but be brave, for thou art the man 

Who has the best fortune of all whom you see, 

Heaven is thy part, depend upon me." 

" beneficent God ! no more I repine ; 
I lean upon thee, my Father divine ! 

My heart and my spirit to Thee will incline, 

And the deeds of my life, too, shall more and more shine 
Till heaven is gained ; yea Thine, ever Thine ! n 
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GOETHE. 

TTTHOU silv'ry brooklet bright and clear, 
X Thou always glidest over here. 

On bank I stand, think, thinking now : 
Whence com'st 1 and whither goest thou ? 

Out from the dark rock's lap I rise ; 
My course o'er flower and moss sure lies ; 
While in my mirror waves full fair 
The blue sky's image, light and rare. 

For that I have glad childlike thought ; 
It drives me on, but where know not 
He who from rock has summoned me, 
He, I do think my guide will be. 



For ere I was, or other rills, 

Or land, or sea, and rocks and hills, 

When earth was void, dark and forlorn, 

Or with Titanic forces torn, 

He was the power that quelled their storm, 

And gave to me this charming form. 
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As I began, so I must end ; 
I cannot on for ever wend ; 
When all my work is done I cease, 
And close my eyes in gentle peace. 
Praise be to Him for evermore ; 
He, who can make me as before. 

And thou, good man, that standest still, 
Who hast a soul, and mind, and will, 
Thy destiny is higher far 
Than ev*n the sun or any star ; 
Though thou shalt die as mortals must, 
Tis but thy body goes to dust. 

O ! then what cause hast thou to fear 
To leave me and thy wand'rings here 1 
For want of faith with doubt oppressed, 
That ne'er disturbs my tranquil breast ; 
Death's but the breaking of the chain 
That links thee to this world and pain. 
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SCHILLER. 

y/f 1LT thou not tent the lambkin free ? 
\\\ Lambkin that is soft and sweet, 

Which feeds upon the grass-flow'red lea, 
Sporting by the brook's retreat. 
" Oh, mother, mother, let me go, 
To hunt on mountain heights the roe !" 

Wilt thou not call the herd around 

With merry clang of horn strong 1 
Delightful rings the bells' sweet sound 

In the deep wood's joyous song. 
" Oh ! mother, mother, let me hie 
To roam the wild heights near the sky ! " 

Wilt thou not tend the floVrets fair, 
Which in their bed cheerful stand ? 

Without no garden bids thee there, 

Wild it is on wild heath-land ! 
" Leave all the flow'rets, let them blow ! 
Oh ! mother, mother, let me go !" 
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And with his godlike hands outspread, 

He the tortured beasts guards free. 
(< Must thou send death and mis'ry dread," 

He cries, " in this way to me ? 
The earth has room enough for all, 
Why persecute my flock at all ?" 



Then down the cliff he went his way, 
No more to use the arrow and bow, 

In life ev'n to his dying day. 
'Tis ill when innocent blood doth flow. 

u Mother, mother, he'll no more go, 

To hunt upon the heights the roe !" 

For with the lambkins soft and sweet, 
Where the tinkling bells ring out so gay, 
Among the woods the live long day, 
The flow'rets fair he'll fondly greet. 
" Mother, mother, he'll go no more 
To hunt upon the mountain hoar ! " 

And by the brooklet's side he'll stray 
Amongst the little sweet songsters free ; 
Better and better still to be 
A lover of Nature and her sway. 

" Mother, mother, he goes not now, 
To hunt upon the mountain's brow !" 
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There still its genius well may live 

In peace, and among his own chamois ; 
To think and act, and to forgive, 

That the Alpine hunter he e'er saw. ! 

" Mother, mother, oh ! see him now, 
Crowned with the laurel round his brow ! n 



C&e 3qvi$ at tfre §ntfrc Stan. 

BURGER. 

gOUND high the brave man's song the most, 
Like organ-tones and bells' sweet swell ; 
He who of courage great can boast, 

Gold pays him not, Song pays him well ; 
I sing and I praise, thank God that I can, 
For singing and praising the valiant man. 

The thaw-wind from the mid-sea bore, 
And blew through Italy moist and rare ; 
The clouds flew fast and wild before, 
Like when the wolf the herd doth scare ; 
It swept o'er the fields, through lone forests tore, 
On lakes and on streams burst the ground-ice more. 
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It melted on high hills the snow, 
A thousand rills resounding gushed ; 
A lake interred the vales below, 
A vast land stream it swelled and rushed ; 
High rolled the billows along its wide track, 
And the ice swept down the mighty rocks pack. 



On piers and arches solid bound, 
Above, beneath, of freestone good, 
A bridge was placed both strong and sound, 
And midway on't a small house stood ; 
The tollman dwelt here with wife and child dear- 
"0 tollman ! tollman ! quick fly for fear !" 



It rumbled and groaned with dull hoarse clang ; 

Loud howled round house the waves and storm. 

The tollman on to roof then sprang 

And saw the tumult's fearful form ; 
O, merciful Heaven, have pity on three ! 
" We are lost ! we are lost ! Who'll rescue me 1 n 



Charge upon charge, the ice rolled more, 
On both the banks, here, there in sight ; 
By both the shores the torrent tore 
The piers and arches with dread might ; 
The trembling tollman, with his wife and child, 
Still louder he howled than stream and wind wild, 
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Shock upon shock, the ice-blocks swept 

On both the ends with furious roar ; 

Piers burst and shattered, shot and leapt 

Away one after other more. 
Soon to the middle the falling draws nigh — 
O, merciful Heaven, take pity, O try ! 



There stood high on the far off sands 

A crowd of gapers, great and small, 

And each one shrieked and wrung his hands ; 

Yet none would save among them all. 
The trembling tollman with his wife and child, 
For dehVrance howled through storm and wind wild. 



The brave man's song, when soundest thou, 

Like organ-tones and bell-peals strong ? 

Well name him then, and call him now ! 

When callest thou him, my charming song ? 
Soon to the middle the falling draws nigh : 
O brave man, O brave man, shew thyself, try ! 



Swift rode a Count on to the shore, 

A noble Count on high horse dight. 

What was't the Count's hand upwards bore ? 

It was a purse both full and tight 
" Two hundred pistoles are here all secure 
For him, who risks saving the poor ones sure." 
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Who is the brave 1 The Count is't he ? 

Proclaim my brave song, tell and show ! 

The Count was brave, brave as might be ; 

Yet I a braver one do know. 
O brave man, brave man, show thyself here ! 
Already destruction draws terribly near. 

And higher always torrent rushed, 

And ever louder winds blew drear, 

And courage always seemed more crushed. 

O saver, saver, quick appear !" 
Still pier and pier burst, broke in the swell, 
The arches loud cracked then all crashing fell. 



Hallo ! hallo ! cheer up ! dares none ! 

Aloft the Count held forth the prize. 

Him they all hear, still fears each one ; 

Out of a thousand no one tries. 
In vain the tollman with his wife and child, 
For deliv'rance howled through storm and wind wild. 



Behold, a peasant plain and true, 

With trav'lling staff advances there, 

Dressed in his smock of coarsen hue, 

Robust in frame, in features fair. 
He heard the Count well, perceived his words clear, 
And viewed the impending destruction near. 
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Then boldly in God's name sprang light 

Into the nearest fishing boat, 

In spite of whirl, storm, waves' fierce might, 

And near the saver happily got. 
Yet alas ! the boat's hold was far too small, 
For the saver at once to save them alL 



And thrice he forced his boat to float, 

In spite of whirl, storm, waves so dire ; 

And three times near he happily got 

Till rescue was ensued entire ; 
Scarce come were the last safe to the port's stay, 
As the last of the ruins rolled away. 



Who is, who is the brave man, who ? 

Proclaim, proclaim my good song bold ! 

The peasant risk'd a life on't true : 

But was it done for clinking gold 1 
For the Count ne'er dispensed his goods by lot, 
So the peasant, perhaps, his blood risked not 



° Here," cried the Count, " my gallant friend, 
Here is the prize ! Come, take thy own !" 
Proclaim,. was' t not a good meant end ? 
The Count indeed with high thought shone ; 
Yet higher, heavenlier, truly beat stroke 
The heart that the peasant bore 'neath his smock. 
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" For glitt'ring gold my life's not sold, 

I'm poor indeed, yet have enough ; 

For share let tollman get your gold, 

Who home and goods has lost so rough ! " 
With noble integrity thus cried he, 
Then turned his back, and departed as free. 

Sound high the brave man's song the most, 

Like organ-tones and bells' sweet swell ! 

He who of courage such can boast 

No gold pays him, song pays him well. 
I sing and I praise, thank God that I can, 
For praising immortal the valiant man. 



No more he was seen by gentle or simple, 

But just as a peasant, snug and dimple, 

With something about him that some would know ; 

The halo of peace and the spirit's glow. 

For he ventured his life to save poor three, 

And gave them the prize : what better could be ! 

And what is a hero that's worth the name ? 
The one that does good, and lives for fame, 
And from the heart acts regardless of claim ; 
Such is the true hero, all worthy the name. 
I sing and I praise, thank God I can then 
For singing and praising such valiant men. 
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All praise to the Count Spolverini's name, 
But still higher praise to the brave man's fame. 
His name though long lost yet lives in his class 
Where found it will be a gem of the mass ; 
Or as a bright star in the heavens hoar 
That sheddeth its own light for evermore. 

So like is man's life from day unto day, 
Depressed with the gloom and in sunshine gay, 
While sailing along the stream of life, 
And breasting the waves of its stormy strife, 
Till its arches and piers are borne away 
By swift rushing torrents or slow decay. 

Then down at Death's call he sinks to his grave, 
The shore out of sight, and no one to save. 
O gracious Heaven, have pity on man ! 
If thou savest him not all hope is wan. 
Let him who may doubt such ever can be, 
Go think on the stars — the stars that all see. 
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UHLAND. 

IN olden times majestic stood, a castle tow'ring free, 
Which o'er the country brightly glanced far to the lone 
blue sea ; 
And fragrant gardens round it spread with wreaths of bloom- 
ing flowers, 
Wherein a fresh spring sparkling shone, like rainbow 'mong 
the showers. 

There on his throne a proud king sat, rich both in war and 

land, 
As gloomy like, and pale he sat, with all at his command ; 
Then what he thought was terror dire, and what he looked 

was rage, 
And what he spoke was like a scourge, and what he wrote 

blood's page. 

Once to this hoary castle came a noble minstrel pair : 
Bright golden locks adorned the one, the other silver'd hair; 
The old man with his thrilling harp, a gay decked horse did 

ride, 
While his companion young and fair strode briskly by his 

side. 
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Then spoke the harper to the youth : — " Now be prepared, 

my son! 
Think o'er our greatest songs and airs, and trill them like to 

none: 
Together sound with all our strength, both joy and sorrow's 

part: 
Tis truly worth to us this day to stir the king's hard heart 

Soon ready stood the minstrels both within the pillared hall, 
While on his throne with his fair spouse the king surveyed 

them all ; 
Magnificent and terrible, like to the red North-light, 
The queen full sweet and tender too shone like the full moon 

bright 

The harper beat the thrilling strings, and played with won- 
drous art, 

Till richer, ever richer, still they swelled on ear and heart ; 

The youth in front as heavenly clear streamed forth his 
mellow voice, 

Between which rose the old man's strains as spirit-choirs 
rejoice. 

They sang of youthful prime and love, of happy golden days, 
Of freedom, manly honour, truth, and holiness its praise. 
They sang of all sweet feeling pure that warbles through 

the breast ; 
They sang of ev'ry greatness too that lifts the heart the best 
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-All circled round the courtier-band forgot each jeer and 
taunt ; 

The daring warriors of the king before God felt their want; 

And melted both to grief and joy the queen with feeling 
fain, 

Now threw the rose from off her breast down for the min- 
strels' gain. 

Wild raging then the king cried out, while his whole body 

heaved : 
Have you my people led astray, and now my wife deceived % 
His sword he hurled that glistening flew swift through the 

fair youth's breast : 
Thereout instead of golden songs, the red blood-stream then 

pressed. 

And as if scattered by a storm, so quick dispersed the throng, 
While in his master's arms the youth had breathed death's 

rattling song : 
He wrapped his cloak around him quick and set him on his 

horse, 
And bound him upright, firm and strong, then with him 

turned his course. 

And when he reached the massive gates he stopped there in 

his sighs, 
And then he took his thrilling harp of every harp the prize, 
Against a marble column it he dashed in pieces small, 
And cried in grief that echoing rang through castle, gardens, 

all: 
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Woe unto you, you proud girt halls ! let nevermore sweet 

sound, 
Nor string, nor song be trilled again through all your rooms 

around: 
No ! only sighs and groans be heard, the timid slave in flight, 
Until in dust and ruins trod by the avenging sprite. 



Woe unto you, you gardens rare, like May's own lovely 

light ! 
I show you this dear dead one here with visage pale and 

blight; 
For him then let you wither all, and every spring run dry, 
And you a waste in days henceforth strewed o'er with stones 

let lie. 



Woe, woe to thee, thou murderer grim ! the minstrel's curse 

thee shame ! 
In vain be all thy circling crowns, and all thy blood-stained 

fame : 
Thy name lost and forgotten be steeped in eternal night, 
Like to the last and rattling breath exhaled in empty light. 



The harper old has called it strong, and Heaven has heard 

his cry : 
The mouldering walls are fallen down, the halls in ruins lie ; 
Though still a lonely pillar stands to tell their past renown, 
But this one too already rent o'er night may tumble down. 
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And round instead of gardens rare a lonely waste heath- 
land, 

No tree to spread its grateful shade, no spring wells through 
the sand : 

No song the king's name ever tells, no hero's roll still worse, 

Now perished and forgotten all ! that is the Minstrel's curse. 



%\t §Iming. 

As time rolled on and changes brought, the old man came 

again, 
And with a lingering wish to see the scene of his life's bane ; 
But still it was as desolate, no change on it was seen, 
And never trod by freemen more, as seldom by the mean. 

No bird sang o'er it in the sky as birds were wont to do, 
But past it swiftly winged their flight, as if from kite they 

flew; 
Except one bird, a lonely bird, perched on a mossy stone, 
Which never, never seemed to move, though hoarse it croaked 

anon. 

And rank weeds dismally were seen among the mouldering 

stones, 
Which made the minstrel's heart feel chill and vent itself 

in moans; 
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While memory recalled to mind and stirred his brooding 

thought, 
The times that ne'er would come again, the deeds he had 

seen wrought. 

Then flashed life-like before his sight, poised in the base- 
less air, 
A heavenly one, none of this earth, a form surpassing fair, 
Entrancing both his sense and eye, bewildering to mind, 
Until his soul perception moved to recognise its kind. 

The queen he melted with his harp, who threw the rose to 

him, 
Angelic-like and lovely bright now shone a seraphim ; 
And thus she spoke in accents sweet, which only heaven 

may show — 
" The minstrel wronged, the minstrel cursed, and Heaven 

fulfilled the woe. 

The days are drawing to a close, prepare to join thy son, 
Where on the everlasting roll of saints he now is one : 
The minstrel's curse by Heaven's decree brought blessing in 

its train," 
And now she vanished from his sight and soared to heaven 

again. 

Then sprang a rose-bush on the waste which budded every 

year; 
Sprung from the rose from off her breast, the rose that was 

so dear, 
And fragrant bloomed to testify in ill there still is cheer, 
However darkly things in life to sense and thought appear. 
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FBEIUGBATH. 

LOVE, as long as thou canst do, 
O love, as long as love may keep ! 
The time comes round, the hour arrives, 
When at the grave thou stand'st to weep. 



And care well that thy heart may glow, 
And cherish love and true love bear ; 

Long as some other heart for thee 
Still warmly beats with love so fair. 

And who his bosom opes to thee, 
What thou canst do to love him do ; 

Each hour to him let joyful be, 
And make no time sad to him too. 

And let thy tongue be guarded well, 
Soon is an ill word said or born. 

O God, it was not meant for ill, 
Though yet it makes another mourn. 

O love, as long as thou canst do, 
O love, as long as love may keep ! 

The time comes round, the hour arrives, 
When at the grave thou stand'st to weep. 
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Then at the grave thou kneelest down, 

And eyes burst sad and wet, alas ! 
For him thou aeest nevermore 
Among the churchyard's long damp grass. 

And speakest — " O look down on me 
Who weepeth at thy grave so still ; 

Forgive me that I e'er thee grieved, 
O God it was not meant for ill" 

Bat yet he sees and hears thee not, 
Nor comes that thou may'st loving show ; 

Who oft thee kissed ne'er speaks again : 
11 1 free forgave thee long ago." 

He did forgive thee long indeed, 
Yet many a hot tear down would roll 

For thee and for thy bitter word, 
But calm he sleeps now at his goal 

O love, as long as thou canst do, 
O love, as long as love may keep ! 

The time comes round, the hour arrives, 
When at the grave thou stand'st to weep. 
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UHLAND. 

w j 1 HAT troop of northern swordsmen stand 
\\M High on the deep sea's shore 1 

What will the blind king there command 
With his gray hair so hoar ? 
Bent upon his staff he cries, 

In bitter grief and pain, 
That o'er the straight sea's arm hies 
And isles sound back again. 

u Give, pirate, from your rocky seat, 

My daughter back to me : 
Her play of harp, her song so sweet, 

Was my old age's glee. 
From the dance on sea's green shore, 

Away with her thous't sped ; 
Shame to thee 'tis evermore, 

To weigh down my grey head." 

Then from his cave the pirate springs, 

Wild and big of build, 
Aloft his giant sword he swings, 

And beats upon his shield. 
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" Thou hast many guards, all true : 
Why bore they then the sight ? 

Many swordsmen serve thee too : 
And will none for her fight ?" 

Still all his swordsmen silent stand, 

Out from their ranks step none ; 
Bound turns the blind king to their band 

u Then am I quite alone V 1 
Now on his right answers dight, 

His brave young son so warm, 
" Grant it me that I him fight 

Well I feel strength of arm." 

" O son ! the foe is giant strong, 

No other's state is such ; 
Yet noble sap is in thee long, 

I feel its hand's touch. 
Take thou here this old blade, see ! 

It is the Skald's best prize ; 
And if thou fall, flood o'er me, 

A poor old man let rise." 

And hark ! how now it foams and roars 

O'er the fiord's deep bound : 
The blind king stands and listening pores, 

While all is silence round. 
Till beyond there rises high 

The sound of shields and blades ; 
Battle-shout and storming cry 

And hollow echo's aids. 
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Then cries the old one, glad and strong ; 

"Tell what you hear anon : 
My sword I know its good ring long, 

It gives so sharp a tone. 
The pirate now has fallen pale, 

The prize of blood he's won ; 
Hero of all, to thee hail, 

Thou sturdy royal son I" 

Again all's calm as it can be, 

He stands and listens more : 
" What hear I coming o'er the sea 1 

The row and splash of oar." 
" Boat's arrived with its fair freight, 

Thy son with sword and shield ; 
And with shining hair so bright, 

Thy daughter, dear Gunild." 

The blind king cries ,c Welcome free," 

Down from the high rock's height ; 
" Now will my old age joyful be, 

And my grave honoured right. 
Lay my son, then, by my side, 

The sword of good sound strong : 
Freed Gunild, my own heart's pride, 

Sing thou my fun'ral song." 
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fffrt gfinstreL 

GOETHE. 

" LJ '"ITHOUT the gate what do I hear, 

What on draw-bridge sounds full plain ? 
The song let sweetly on our ear 
In the hall resound again ! 
The king thus spoke, proud ran the page ; 
When he came soon, the king cried sage : 
" Bring the old one into me 1" 

Greeted be thou, thy noble lords, 

Greeted be ye, ladies fair ! 
How rich a heaven ! star, star accords ! 

Who can know their names so rare ? 
In hall where splendours full appear, 

Shut you the eyes ; no time is here 

To delight them with surprise. 

He closed them with a graceful air, 

And played in tones full and clear ; 
The knights looked round, all bravely there, 

And in their laps fair ones dear. 
The king charmed with the minstrel's lay, 

As a reward for his fine play, 

Has him brought a golden chain. 
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M Give not to me the golden chain ; 

It, the knights thou can'st bestow, 
Before whose brave looks ne'er in vain, 

Shiver lances of the foe. 
Or to thy Chanc'llor if thou care ; 
Let him the golden burden wear, 

Other burdens still to bear. 

I sing like as the song-bird sings, 

That in arbours lives its days, 
The song which from the throat sweet springs, 

Is reward that amply pays, 
Yet may I ask once this request, 
Let now a cup of wine, the best, 

In pure gold be fetched to me." 

He put it to his lips and drank : 

" O rare drink, full of sweet cheer ! 
O welfare to the bless'd house rank, 

Where this rates a small gift dear ! 
Long may you thrive, think on me, try ! 
And thank your God as warm as I, 

Thank you for this drink indeed." 
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SCHILLER. 

TrVAUCH and often men speak and fondly dream 
X X / Of all the better future days, 

Which to a happy, golden goal still seem 
To glide and speed before their gaze : 
Old the world becomes and young again 
Still for the Better man ever hopes fain. 

Hope leads him in at the dawn of his birth, 
The frolicsome boy it flutters around, 

And enchanting inspires the youth with mirth ; 
'Tis not with the old put underground, 

When life's race is run, and the grave doth ope, 

Then over the grave still man planteth hope. 

It is no empty flatt'ring fancy hear ! 

Begot in the head of fool forlorn ; 
It proclaims to the heart itself full clear, 

For a something better we were born, 
And what the inner voice speaks, believe, 
Will never the hoping soul deceive. 
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HOFFMAN V. FALLERSLEBEN. 

QUICK from wan twig falleth rude, 
The last frail leaf nought can save ; 
All is hushed, each copse and wood, 
The world itself is like a grave. 
Where have they now found their sure stay, 
The small birds all, the dear ones aye ? 

Ah ! at first they sang so bright ! 
Them hoar-frost has chased away 
O'er the vale and mountain's height. 

And sad 'twill be, sadder still, 

Bock and hedge forsaken are ; 
Nights will longer be they will, 

A nd shorter yet the day by far. 
The songsters sweet have vanished most 
In these dark times, like as if lost ; 

Spring to seek some other where ; 
Where they've found it on strange coast, 

Glad again they are all there. 

When from gray twig still so rude, 
Fell the last and withered leaf, 

When was hushed each bush and wood, 
Twas then the world felt keen the grief* 
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Thy spring can never vanish so ! 

At thy heart's bottom build it though, 

If thy bliss to thee's secure ! 
Then thou Spring canst find and know 

In each moment always sure. 
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KOBNEB. 



ATHER, I call on thee, 
Loud roaring obscures me the cannons' thick smoke, 
Swift round me gleams darting lightning's rattling stroke. 

Ruler of battles, I call on thee ! 

Father good, lead thou me ! 

Father good, lead thou me ! 
To victory lead me, to death me lead, 
Lord, I perceive Thy command indeed ; 

Lord as Thou wilt still lead me so. 

God of truth Thee I know ! 

God of truth thee I know ! 
As the rustling of leaves in Autumn dry, 
So in the fight's thun'dry weather I cry, 

Prime source of grace, I well know thee. 

Father good, bless Thou me ! 
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Father good, bless thou me ! 
I commend to Thy hand my life and fate, 
Thou hast it given, Thou canst it take ; 

In living or dying bless Thou me, 

Father good, praise I Thee ! 

Father good, praise I Thee ! 
Sure it is no fight for the things of this earth ; 
The holiest we guard with the sword and worth ; 

Falling fort, conqu'ring f or't, praise I thee. 

God, Thee I yield to free ! 

God, Thee I yield to free ! 
When the thunder of death salutes me at last, 
When are opened my veins and blood runs fast ; 

Yield to Thee, my God, let me ! 

Father good, I call on Thee ! 



%\% §txmixti'z f irtjfjerlatrir, 

AENDT. 

W VI HAT is the German's fatherland ? 
\\\ Is't Prussia? Is't Swabia's land ? 

Is't where the vine blooms on the Ehine ? 
Is't where sea-gulls the Baltic line ? 

no 1 no ! no ! 
His fatherland must greater show ! 
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What is the German's fatherland ? 
Bavarian \ or Styrian land ? 
1st where the Marsh beeve itself suns ? 
Is't where the Mark's-man iron runs 1 

O no ! O no ! O no ! 
His fatherland must greater show ! 



What is the German's fatherland ? 
Is't Pomeran' I Westphalian land ? 
Is't where the Downs 2 sand lightly blows ? 
Is't where the Danube swiftly flows ? 

O no ! O no ! O no ! 
His fatherland must greater show ! 

What is the German's fatherland ? 
Come, name to me the great, good land ! 
Is't Switzer's land ? 1st Tyrol, tell ? 
Whose land and peoples please me welL 

O no ! O no ! O no ! 
His fatherland must greater show ! 



What is the German's fatherland ? 
Gome, name to me the great, good land ? 
Tis surely Austria, the which 
In victory and honour's rich. 

O no ! O no ! O no ! 
His fatherland must greater show ! 
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What is the German's fatherland ? 
Come, tell to me the great, good land ! 
Is't what by fraud the Princes gained 
From Emperor and realm distrained ? 

O no 1 no ! O no ! 
Ttia fatherland must greater show ! 



What is the German's fatherland 1 
Come, name at last to me the land ! 
" Far as the German tongue soft rings, 
And songs to God in heaven sings." 

This shall it be, 
This honest German shall it be ! 



This is the German's fatherland, 
Where oath is sworn by shake of hand, 
Where truth bright flashes from the eyes, 
And warm love in the heart deep lies. 

This shall it be, 
This honest German shall it be ! 



This is the German's fatherland, 
Where foreign baubles ne'er can stand ; 
Where evVy braggart foe is named, 
Where ev'ry true man friend is claimed. 

This shall it be, 
Ail Germany it sure shall be ! 
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All Germany it shall be sure ! 
O God in heaven, see it secure, 
And us right German spirit give 
That true and good on we may live ! 

This shall it be, 
All Germany it sure shall be ! 



0? 



HEINE. 

WO brave Grenadiers to France were bound, 
Who had in wild Russia been confined, 
And when they came into the German's ground, 
Light drooped their heads as if they pined. 



There both of them heard the sad story with pain : 
That fair France was lost, and all was fear, 

Her brave army vanquished, while many were slain,- 
And their Emperor taken, their Emperor dear. 

Then tears from the Grenadiers , eyes did flow, 
Caused by the mournful news too true, 

While one exclaimed, *' To me is woe ! 
How my old wounds inflame anew 1" 
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The other spoke : "All's o'er indeed! 

could I also die with thee, 
But I have wife and child to heed, 

Without me they would perished be." 

" What care for wife, what for child's weal, 

A far better wish is surely mine : 
Them, let go and beg when they hungry feel, — 

My Emperor in prison doth pine. 

Grant me, brother, this one request : 

If 'tis now my fate to die, 
Then take my dead body to France to rest, 

Bury me 'neath fair France's sky, 

The Cross of Honour tied with red band 

Lay thou on my heart secure ; 
The musket put into my hand 

And the sword gird round me sure. 

Then calm 111 lie with anxious ear, 

Like as a sentry in the grave, 
Till I the roaring of cannon hear 

And trampling of neighing steeds far drave. 

Then my Emperor sure rides over my grave, 
Many swords clash and gleam well bore ; 

And I'll rise from the grave fully armed and brave 
My Emperor to guard once more. 
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rUckert. 

gWEET, my heart, in peace, sleep thou ! 
Night to weary eye-lids now, 
Sure has brought refreshing dew, 
And to flowers of every hue. 

Sweet, my heart, in peace sleep thou ! 
Here below, life sleepeth now, 
In calm state the moon full bright 
Guards with godlike eye the night. 

• 

Sweet, my heart, in peace sleep thou ! 
Free from fear, and sorrow now : 
He who thinks of this world fair, 
Also of a heart takes care. 

In peace, my heart, sleep thou free ! 
From the evil dream kept be, 
Nerved with Faith's transcendant might, 
Smiled upon by hope so bright. 

In peace, my heart, sleep thou free ! 
If it be decreed that thee 
Death here in the night should take, 
Then in Heaven thou wilt awake. 
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MULLEB. 
G^7THEN I was but a little boy, and strength not strong 

\X\ in me > 

My father took me with him then to try me in the 
sea ; 

And there he taught me light to swim, by his own certain 
hand, 

To dive beneath the surging waves till on the shingly sand. 

A silver piece into the sea he three times threw full fain, 

And thrice I had to dive deep down and fetch it up again. 

Then next he handed me an oar, and bade me get afloat ; 

While by my side he stood himself, unweariedly I wot. 

How fared I then, as one who cleaves the waves with sharp 
strokes strong ; 

Like as one shuns the eddying whirl, and fights the break- 
ers long ; 

And flying in our little boat we into big ship got, 

Then stormy winds soon drove us far round many a rocky 
spot. 

High on the mast unmoved I sat, and gazed on sea and land, 

Where mountains and the towers were seen, all hovering 
o'er the strand. 

My father bade me mark, besides, each bird's erratic flight, 

And ev'ry wind how blowing, too, and driving clouds in 
sight ; 
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And now the storm bent down the mast near to the flood 

so dread ; 
And then the wild waves leapt and broke high, high above 

my head ; 
While father saw and searchingly scanned both my looks 

and face, 
As in my basket still I sat and stirred not in my place. 
And then he spoke, his cheek grew red, red as the blood 

and hot : 
M Good speed to thee upon the mast, thou little Hydriot !* 
And now he handed me a sword, a sword of goodly brandy 
Then swore me in a champion true for God and fatherland. 
He measured me with one arch look from head to lowest 

part, 
I felt it as if that his eye had pierced my very heart 
My sword I held tow'rds heaven still and steady met his gaze, 
And for the time I thought myself a man deserving praise. 
Again he spoke, again his check was red as blood and hot : 
"Good speed to thee with thy good sword, thou little 

Hydriot P 
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GOETHE. 

TTTHEEE was a child that ne'er would bow 
X To go to church or there be seen ; 

On Sundays he found always how 
To get into the fields so green. 

The mother spoke, the bell beat slow, 
And thus it thee has ordered fair ; 

And if thou dost not hither go 
It soon will come and take thee there. 

The child he thought the bell hung still 

On frame above the easy chair ; 
Already to the fields he will 

When freed from school and all its care. 

The bell, the bell it sounds no more, 
Mother perhaps has feigned it here ; 

Yet what a terror and how sore 
As bell begins to waddle near. 

It shuffles quick, hard that may seem, 
The poor child feels in terror sure ; 

It goes and comes as in a dream, 
The bell will cover him secure. 
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The child then takes quick steps indeed, 
And still with quick'ning speed the more, 

He hastens through field fresh, and mead, 
Away to church or chapel's door. 

Each holiday and Sunday meet, 
He thinks upon the harm and all 

He suffered through the belPs first beat, 
And that he did not heed its call. 



I 



®fr* liotfs fountain $on$. 

UHLAND. 

AM the mountain's shepherd boy, 
On castles I look down with joy. 
Here, high at first the sun beams light, 
And tarries with me longest bright, 
For I am the mountain boy ! 



The stream's own native home is here, 
From rock I drink it fresh and clear : 
Whence on it rushes in wild course, 
Then up I catch it with arm's force ; 
For 1 am the mountain boy ! 
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The mountain it belongB to me, 
There, rise all round the storms I see, 
And from the north and south they roar, 
Tet still my song sounds o'er them more : 
For I am the mountain boy ! 

Thunder and lightning 'neath me fly, 
In azure there I stand so high ; 
Them well I know and shout to best ; 
Leave you my father's house at rest ! 
For I am the mountain boy ! 

And once the alarm-bell resounds 
Many a fire waves on hill's bounds, 
Then I descend, in line step strong, 
And wave my sword and sing my song — 
I am still the mountain boy ! 



UHLAND. 

TTTHERE went three sportsmen on the hunt to bag, 
1 They wished to capture the fleet white slag. 
They laid themselves under the dark pine tree, 
Then a wonderful dream they had, the three. 
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THE FIRST. 

I dreamed I beat the covert at will, 
Then out rushed the stag, be still, be still ! 

THE SECOND. 

And as from hounds 1 barking he quickly sprang. 
Then I burned him on the hide, whiff bang ! 

THE THIRD. 

And when I the stag on the green earth saw, 
I merrily pushed his horns, trara ! 

As they lay there and thus spoke, the three, 
Then ran the white stag by fast and free, 
And ere the three hunters could see him right, 
Away he was far over valley and height, 
Hush, hush ! whiff bang ! trara ! 
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SCHILLEB. 

TjTNIGHT, a sister's true love swelling 
J[y Gives her heart to thee : 

Ask no other love excelling, 
For it paineth me. 
Calm would I be in thy keeping, 

Calmly from thee go, 
Why thee I see in silence weeping 

That I cannot know. 

And in grief he hears her sadly, 

Bloodless with quick force, 
In her arms he clasps her madly, 

Then he mounts his horse. 
Now for all his men he's sending, 

In the Swiss land pressed : 
Soon to holy grave they're wending, 

Cross upon each breast. 

Through the hero's arm there braving 

Mighty deeds they show ; 
Proud their tufted helmets waving 

'Mong the swarming foe. 
In the Moslem terror striking 

At their Chieftain's name ; 
But sad his heart and sere his liking, 

Grief consumes his frame. 
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He, a year has borne it daring, 

But no more can bear, 
And then of rest at heart despairing 

Leaves his army there : 
Sees a ship with sails light swelling 

Lie on Joppa's strand, 
Homeward sails he with heart welling 

For their dear birth-land. 

Now the pilgrim he is knocking 

At the Convent's gate : 
Ah ! and with the word him mocking 

It is opened late. 
Whom thou seek'st the veil is wearing, 

A bride of heaven now, 
Yesterday was joyous faring 

When she took God's vow. 

Soon his father's home for ever 

Leaves he as he would : 
More his bright arms sees he never 

Nor his horse so good. 
From Toggenburg he rides down sad 

And known to none's sight : 
For his right noble limbs are clad 

With hair — raiment light. 

And a shieling builds he only 

Near the spot he sees, 
Where the convent looks out lonely 

'Mid the dark lime trees. 
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Waiting for the dawn's light breaking 

Till the dark comes on : 
In his face hope calmly waking 

There he sits alone. 

Looking at the convent slightly, 

Looking the hours long 
At his true love's casement lightly 

Till it opens strong : 
Till his true love showed advancing, 

Till her own dear face 
O'er the vale was sweetly glancing, 

Calm with angel's grace. 

Then he lays himself down nightly, 

Comforted to sleep ; 
When the morn again dawns brightly, 

Up and feeling deep. 
Thus many days he sat declining, 

Many years full long ; 
Staying, without grief or pining, 

Till it opened strong. 

Till his true love showed advancing, 

Till her own dear face 
O'er the vale was sweetly glancing, 

Calm with angel's grace. 
At last he sat, a dead one lonely, 

One morn in his place, 
Still at her casement, looking only 

With his pale, wan face, 
s 
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GOETHE. 

"TTROM Athens to Corinth, attracted free, 
f * A joyous youth came, though there unknown ; 
A townsman of such he soon hoped to be ; 
Both fathers were friends most truly shown, 
Who long each one had, 
A daughter and son 
Named bride and bridegroom before much grown. 

But then will he also welcome appear, 
If he does not dear the favour buy 1 
A heathen he's still with his kindred dear, 

Who Christians were bought in some place nigh. 
When buds a faith new, 
Oft love and truth too 
Are like a bad weed pulled out to die. 

Already the whole house lay calm and still, 

Father, daughters, but mother watched light ; 
The guest she received with true good will, 
And into a grand room led him right. 
Food and wine was there, 
That he well might fare ; 
Provided thus she wished him good night. 
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But he of the well-set repast ne'er thought, 

No desire for food was in his breast ; 
Fatigue had so made food and drink forgot 
That he lay down on the bed undressed ; 
And slept calm and sound, 
Till a rare guest found 
To open the door but lightly pressed. 

Then he saw by his lamp that flickering shone 
Step, with a white veil and garment grand, 
A modest maiden into the room lone, 
And round her brow a black and gold band. 
As she him descried, 
That sorely him tried, 
With surprise she raised a pale white hand. 

Am I, she called out, then a stranger here, 

That knew not the guest, not ev'n his name ? 
Ah, thus they have kept me in my cell near ! 
And now on me here has fallen the shame. 
But on rest thee fair 
On thy pillow there, 
And I will go quickly as I came. 

Stay, beautiful maiden ! the boy cried dear, 

And from his soft bed himself quick tossed : 
Oh Ceres is here, Bacchus' gift is here ; 
And thou bring'st Cupid, loved child, thou dost ! 
Art thou with fear pale ! 
Sweet, come without fail, 
Let us have joy as the gods have most. 
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Stay distant, O youth, remain thou still free ; 

For joy I'm not fit nor heart's deep thrilL 
The last step, alas ! has happened to me, 
Through my good mother's wrong notion ill, 
Who fain vowed with care : 
Youth and nature fair 
Should henceforth be subject to heaven's will. 

And all the old Gods their throng bright and gay, 
Have out of the hushed house forthwith cleared. 
One only unseen is in Heaven alway, 
And a Saviour on the Cross revered ; 
Burnt ofFrings are here, 
Neither lamb nor steer, 
But human sacrifice late appeared. 

And he questioned and weighed all thoughts apace, 

Not one of which escaped from his mind ; 
Is it possible that in this calm place 
The loved bride here before me I find ? 
Mine own only be ! 
Our fathers' oath free 
Has besought us blessing from heaven kind. 

Thou gettest not me, thou truly good heart ! 

My second sister they've granted thee ; 
When I am sore grieved in lone cell apart, 
Ah ! in her fair arms remember me, 
Who but of thee thinks, 
Who loving ill sinks, 
And in the cold earth soon hid shall be. 
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No ! by this hot flame be it sworn to thee, 

Well Hymen before has showed it so ; 
Thou art not lost yet to gladness and me, 
Thou'lt to my father's house with me go. 
My dearest, here stay ! 
Feast like with me gay, 
Unlooked-for our wedding feast doth show. 

And then they exchanged plighted troth's true sign ; 

Golden the chain she gave him to wear, 
And her he would offer a cup most fine, 
Silv'ry, artful as none could compare. 
This is not for me ; 
Yet, I crave of thee, 
To give a lock of thy raven hair. 

The dark ghostly hour just then struck its tale, 

And now she appeared first well to be; 
She greedily sipped with her lips full pale 
The deep blood -coloured good wine quite free ; 
But the bread refined, 
That he offered kind, 
She would not the least bite take nor dree. 

And to the fair youth the cup then she passed, 
Who now longing more like her drank fast. 
Love at the calm feast he wished unabashed ; 
Alas, his poor heart was love sick cast. 
Yet she opposed dread, 
As he always pled, 
Till weeping he sank on bed at last, 
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And she came and threw herself down quite near : 

Ah, how unwilling thee pained I see ! 
But, alas ! now my limbs thou touchest here, 
Shudd'ring thou f eel'st, what I hide from thee. 
As white as the snow, 
But cold as ice so, 
Is thy true love since thou chosest me. 

He hotly her clasped with strong arms and sweet, 
By love's young vigour that thrilled his frame : 
Yet I hope still to warm thee with my heat, 
Wert thou from the grave ev*n sent the same ! 
Breath changing and kiss ! 
Love's overflow this ! 
Burnest thou not and f eelest my flame ? 

Love closer entwined them strong as could be, 
Tears mingled too with their joy so blessed ; 
His hot breath she eagerly sucked in free, 
The one but lived in the other best. 
His love's glowing flood 
Inflamed her chilled blood, 
Yet beat no heart within her fair breast 

Meanwhile glides along the passage dark seen, 

The mother whose work was late but o'er, 
Till ear's at the door long heark'ning and keen, 
What strange tones these be that swell the more. 
Bride and bridegroom's sad 
Sounds and joys so glad, 
And fury of love's sore stamm'ring bore. 
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Unmoved she remained intent at the door, 

While she first must make quite sure of this, 
And she heard the highest of love's vows swore, 
Love and flatt'ring words with trouble amiss — 
Hush ! the cock awakes ! — 
Once more night's morn breaks 
Art thou come again ? — and kiss on kiss. 

No longer the mother her ire could slight 

Quick opened the well known latch but still : — 
Are there in this house such maidens so light, 
Who hold themselves at the stranger's will ? 
Then in she did stamp, 
By light of the lamp 
She saw — God ! she saw her own child ill. 

And in his first terror the youth for weal, 

With light-flowered veil, her own she wore, 
And coverlet would his beloved conceal ; 
Yet straight she* wound herself out the more. 
Like with spirit's might, 
Her form she raised light, 
Slow from the bed till it she shone o'er. 

Mother ! mother ! she spoke vain words with grace — 

You grudge to me, then, this night so fair ! 
You drive me away from this warming place ; 
Am I to be waked but for despair ? 
Is't not yet enough, 
That decked in death's stuff, 
You early me made the grave to share ? 
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But oat from the deep covered narrow cell 

A just decree has forced me to go ; 
Your priests hamming hymns, however they swell, 
And their blessing have no weight below ; 
Salt and water cools, 
Not where youth's heat roles ; 
Ah ! the cold earth cannot damp love's glow. 

This youth was to me first promised indeed, 

When Venus' bright temple still did stand, 
Yet, mother, you broke your word without heed, 
While a strange false vow bound you so bland ! 
Yet hear no god will, 
When mother swears ill, 
That she must refuse her daughter's hand 

Forth I am driven from the grave and its sleep, 

Still to seek keen the mingled good here ; 
This youth now sure lost him yet to love deep, 
And suck his heart's blood without a fear. 
Tis come to him so, 
Must after more go, 
And under such fury young fall sere. 

Here, beautiful youth ! thou canst not live more ; 

Thou now in this place must soon decay ; 
My chain I have given thee freely before, 
Thy dark lock of hair I take away. 
See now ere a day ! 
To-morrow thou'rt grey, 
And again but brown thon'lt look when clay. 
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Give ear, mother, now, to my last request — 

A funeral pile heap thou up near ; 
My sad little cell open thou the best, 
Bring in the light flame to rest so dear ! 
When the spark flies low, 
And the ash doth glow, 
We hie to the old Gods with new zest. 
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PSALM FIBST. 

That man is bless'd in life alway 

Who all ungodly counsel shuns, 
And standeth not in sinners' way, 

Nor fills the seat of scornful ones. 
But whose delight is in the Lord, 

And in His law for ever right, 
On which he ponders night and day 

With all his heart and all his might. 

He shall be like a tree in bloom, 

Near planted by the running streams, 
Which in his season yields his fruit, 

And his leaf never fading seems : 
And all he doth shall prosper well, 

Which the ungodly ne'er can show ; 
For like they are unto the chaff 

The wind has driven to and fro. 

So shall not the ungodly stand, 

In judgment, or yet in it trust ; 
Nor sinners show themselves among 

The congregation of the just. 
The Lord indeed, He knoweth well 

The way of all the righteous still : 
Whereas the ways of wicked men 

Shall perish, as it is His will. 
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TWENTY-THIRD. 

The Lord my shepherd is indeed, 
And I'll not want for ev'ry need. 
In pastures green he makes me lie, 
And leads me by still waters nigh. 
My soul he well restoreth too, 
And leadeth me as none can do 
In paths of righteousness secure ; 
Ev'n for his own name's sake as sure. 

Yea, though I walk with bated breath 
Through all the darkling vale of death, 
Yet will I fear not any ill : 
Thy rod and staff sustain me still. 
My table thou hast furnished well 
In presence of my foes, so fell ; 
With oil my head anointest Thou, 
And my cup runneth over now. 

Goodness and mercy all my days 
Shall surely follow me always, 
And in the Lord's house I will dwell 
For ever, I can truly tell. 
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FORTY-SIXTH. 

God is our strength and refuge here, 

In straits a very present aid : 
So therefore we will never fear, 

Although removed the earth be made. 
Though hills amidst the seas be cast ; 

Though waters thereof roaring make 
And troubled be, all whirling fast, 

And mountains with their swelling shake. 

There is a river whose streams nigh 

Make glad the city of our God, 
The holy place where the most High 

Hath surely still a biess'd abode. 
God in the midst of her is sure, 

Be moved she shall not any way : 
God her shall help and her secure 

And that right early as He may. 

The heathen raged, a teeming throng, 

Moved were the kingdoms far and near : 
His voice the Lord Good uttered strong 

And all the earth did melt for fear. 
The Lord of hosts upon our side 

Still with us ever will remain : 
The God of Jacob, Jacob's pride, 

Our refuge is us to maintain. 
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Come, and behold of ev*ry hue, 

What works have by the Lord been wrought ; 
Come, see what desolations too 

He, on the earth hath surely brought. 
Unto earth's ends that far appear 

Wars into joyful peace He turns : 
The bow he breaks, He cuts the spear, 

In fire the chariot He burns. 

Be still and know that I am God : 

Among the heathen I will be 
Exalted in a right true mode : 

On earth I'll be exalted free. 
The Lord of hosts upon our side 

Still with us ever will remain ; 
The God of Jacob, Jacob's pride, 

Our refuge is us to maintain. 
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SIXTY -THIED. 

God, Thou art my God, Thee will I early seek ; 

For Thee my soul doth thirst, my soul that would be meek ; 
And my flesh longs for Thee, for Thee, for Thee, for Thee, 
In dry and thirsty land wherein no waters be. 

That I may see Thy power, and Thy great glory bright, 
As I have Thee seen in Thy sanctuary of light ; 
Because Thy loving grace is better far than life, 
My lips shall praise Thee more, unmoved by any strife. 

Thus will I bless indeed Thee while on earth I live — 

1 will lift up my hands, in Thy name praises give ; 
As with fat and marrow content my soul shall be, 
My mouth with joyful lips shall praises sing to Thee. 

When I remember Thee upon my bed aright, 
And on Thee meditate in watches of the night ; 
Because Thou sure hast been mine help of Thy own choice, 
In shadow of Thy wings I therefore shall rejoice. 

My soul Thee follows hard, Thy right hand me sustains ; 
But those that seek my soul it to destroy for gains, 
To earth's dark lower parts they'll go by Thy decree — 
Fall by the sword they shall, a prey for foxes be. 

Yet shall the king rejoice in God, and Him adore : 
And each that swears by Him shall glory more and more ; 
But then the mouth of them that freely utter lies 
Shall surely silenced be with all their shouts and cries* 

T 
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SEVENTIETH. 

Make haste, O God, deliver me — do, 
O Lord, make haste to succour me too ; 
Shamed let them be, and confounded sore, 
That after my soul seek more and more. 

Back let them be turned like as they came, 
And for a reward of their own shame, 
That scornfully say Aha, aha, 
And do not regard Thy holy law. 

But let all those that Thee seek rejoice, 
And in thee be glad from their hearts' choice 
Let whom thy salvation love still say : 
Let God be extolled and praised alway. 

But I am poor and am needy too, 
To me, O God, do make haste anew : 
My help thou and deliverer art ; 
O Lord, no tarrying on thy part. 
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HUNDREDTH. 

A joyful noise make all ye lands 
Unto the Lord, ye joyous bands : 
O serve the Lord with gladness meet, 
Come ye before him singing sweet. 

The Lord, know ye that God is he 
'Tis he hath made us and not we ; 
We are his people he doth keep 
And of his pasture his own sheep. 

O enter then his gates with praise, 
Approach with joy his courts always ; 
To him be thankful, bless his name, 
His holy name bless and proclaim. 

For why 1 the Lord is good and sure, 
For aye his mercy lasts secure ; 
And unto generations all 
His truth eudureth, ever shall. 
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HUNDEED AND TWENTIETH. 

Td God I cried in my distress, 
And he did hear me, I confess. 

Lord, my soul set free 
From lying lips and guileful tongue, 
By which I have been sorely stung. 

What shall be giVn to thee ? 

Or what shall unto thee be done, 
Thou deceitful tongue, false one ? 

Sharp arrows of the strong 
With coals of juniper that burn. 
Ah, woe is me that I sojourn 

In Mesech still so long ; 

That I in Kedar's tents do dwell ! 
My soul hath long dwelt with him tell 

That hateth peace so right. 
I am for peace but when I speak 
They are for war it keen to seek ; 

For war is their delight. 
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HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH. 

Praise ye the Lord, 

The Lord adored ; 

Praise God, praise ye 

In sanctuary. 
Praise him in firmament so high, 
Of his own power afar and nigh, 
Where myriad stars all glorious shine, 
And ever show his might divine. 

Praise ye him still 

With heart and will ; 

For his great acts 

Are mighty facts, 

Praise him, praise him, praise him anew, 
For his excelling greatness do. 
Praise him with sound of trumpets' blow, 
With psaltery and harp's sweet flow. 

Praise give the Lord, 

The Lord adored ; 

Praise God, praise ye 

In sanctuary. 

Praise him with timbrel and the dance : 
His praises sound as ye advance 
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With full stringed instruments, ye throngs, 
And organs that peal forth their songs. 

Praise him ye all, 

Upon him call ; 

Praise God, praise ye 

In sanctuary 

Praise him upon the timbrels strong : 
Upon high sounding cymbals long. 
Let all that have breath ev'rywhere 
Praise God the Lord with joyful air. 

Praise ye the Lord, 

The Lord adored ; 

Both great and small 

Praise ye him all. 



